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The poem by Susan Coolidge and the prose sketch’ 
by Dr. Ray Palmer, which we give to our readers 
this week, go well together. The first is a prayer 
that God’s light may-shine through us clearly for the 
benefit of others. The second shows our respon- 
sibility for transmitting that light faithfully to those 
who are about us. 


Summer vacation time is about over. Now comes 
the test of the worth of letting go or of sticking at 
it in hot weather. If you have been off to the 
mountains, or the seaside, and think you are the 
gainer thereby, show it. You ought to do better 
than your next class neighbor who has kept right 
along through the season. *And if you believe in 
staying at home, and have practiced it, give proof of 
your doctrine. The ministers, too, can take a hint 
in this line. If they have done less than average 
work in these summer months, they ought to do better 
than average work in the autumn or winter, or their 
year will be below a fair average. 


Of all the poor excuses for using tobacco, the most | 
shameless is that of the man who says that he left it | 
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him.” It is bad enough for a poor working woman 
to be compelled to give “soothing syrup” to her 
erying baby, so that she can have a quiet time at her 
washing or sewing ; but when a husband is beyond 
all hope of decency unless his ill-nature is kept within 
bounds by his being half stupified by the fumes of 
tobacco, why — well, that tobacco fills its place a 


great deal better = that eens does his. 


The race of the Lestiaiins his not yet died out. 
The London poet who is just now advertising himself 
and his literary wares by posturing as the head of 
the school of “aesthetes,” declares in his recently 
published volume of verse that he is “neither for 
God nor for his enemies.” In this matter he has 
more followers than in his artistic eccentricities ; but 
not everybody is equally frank in describing his 
religious attitude. Indeed, the Laodiceans in the 
world and the church are sometimes self-deceived as 
to their precise position, and consider themselves 
very fair Christians, only they are not “ bigoted ” 
and “extreme.” Fortunately for their self-esteem, 
most of them are not quite certain that any great 
advantage is to be gained from much reading of the 
Bible,—a book which uses very plain language con- 
cerning half-way believers, 

Memory has both its advantages and its ‘ena 
There are bright memories, and there are dark ones. 
There are memories to be cherished, and there are 
memories to be shunned. It may be the joys which 
are past, and it may be the sorrows, which are to be 
borne in mind sacredly. Memory ought to be made 





sss | helpful in its lessons of experience, and in its causes 


of gratitude. Memory ought to be watched jealously, 
lest it keep alive old bitternesses, or destroy efficiency 
of present service. “It would have been well if he 
could have forgotten the past,” says Hyperion, “that 
he might not.so mournfully have lived in it, but 
might have enjoyed and improved the present.” 
Memory is a barrier to both happiness and usefulness 
when it brings one to say with the Japanese poet, 
“My sleeves with tears are always wet— 
I have forgotten to forget.” 

Memory is a source of comfort, and a stimulus to 
effort, when it keeps fresh in our mind the good things 
we have had at the hand of our God, and the love 
and fidelity of those who were always true to us. 


There is no truer measure of one’s self than one’s 
suspicions of others. The purest nature is always 
the most unsuspicious nature. Simplicity of soul 
forbids the thought of evil in others. A certain de- 
gree of conscious experience of evil in one’s own 
heart and life is essential to make one even watch- 
fully suspicious of others. “ Evil to him who evil 
thinks,” is a truth of profound meaning and of wide 
application. Persons would be astonished at the 
| disclosure they make of their own characters by their 
| expressed suspicions of others, if they realized how 
“fully recognized in the community is the principle 
| underlying this adage. This even when the suspi- 
cions are well founded; but when it comes to unjust 





off once or twice, but his wife urged him to take it | suspicions, one ought to be shocked at the depth 
up again, because it made him “so nervous” to be| of his own wickedness indicated in such a trans- 


without it ; 


and the wife’s added comment is, that | gression on his part. 
her husband was “really so ill-natured without his| Hypatia, “harbor such foul suspicions, and fancy 


“Foul hearts alone,” says 


tobacco that there was no living in the house with | others to be what they know they might become 





| ten degrees.” 
| the future. 
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themselves.” Unsuspiciousness is a most admirable 
trait of character, even when it is manifested in the 
extreme, and to the danger of its possessor in this 
world of evil. 


A curious discussion is going on among some of 
the English antiquaries as to the custom of clergy- 
men, in bygone days, to wear scarlet clothes when 
going out to hunt; and one writer tells us that a ven- 
erable “divine” of his acquaintance, who has not 
lost his fondness for the chase, still dons a scarlet suit 
when he goes hunting. We are inclined to think the 
custom an advantageous one. If a parson prefers 
fox-hunting, with all its attendant frivolities and 
brutalities, to the gentler and nobler pursuits which 
are supposed to belong to his calling, by all means let 
him make himself as conspicuous as possible when he 
goes out to associate with jockeys and sporting men. 
His taste may be questionable and his sense of pro- 
priety and duty sadly attenuated, but at least he is 
frank and open in his doings, so far as the wearing 
of a special uniform can make him so. The same 
newspaper that tells of these scarlet-robed clerical 
sportsmen also has a quaint paragraph concerning 
the good old days when the selling of ale used to be 
the perquisite of church-wardens. If church-mem- 
bers may properly drink ale, why shouldn’t church- 
‘wardens sell it, and so keep all the benefit within the 
membership of the parish? To be sure, most modern 
churches would hardly relish the sight of their min- 
ister setting out, in scarlet attire, to mangle pigeons or 
frighten rabbits, nor would they like to see him stop 
at the church-warden’s or deacon’s, or elder’s, on the, 
way, to buy a glass of authorized ecclesiastical ale ; 
but all this would be no worse than some of the 
quieter and less conspicuous fondness for “sport”’ 
and indulgence which still survives in some of the 
church pews of to-day, notwithstanding the vastly 
improved condition of the Christian churches as com- 
pared with the fox-hunting days of a century ago. 
Christians who forget their duty—at summer resorts, 
for instance—shoald not be — as well as sinners. 


CHANGING THE PAST. 


There is no sadder truth to the human mind than the 
irrevocableness of the past. The future can by God’s 
blessing be influenced ; but the past is fixed forever. 
That is the feeling of even those who believe that 
“with God all things are possible,”’—all things for 
the future, that is; for how can God himself change 
that which is no longer before us, or before him, to 
be changed? This truth it is which makes the past 
so gloomy in the minds of those who realize how 
much better it might have been, or who dwell upon 
the brightness and the hope that it carried away 
with it, or that it destroyed utterly. 

Good Hezekiah gave expression to the well-nigh 
universal feeling on this subject, when he chose the 
sign which should assure him that God would answer 
his prayer for a longer life. “Shall the shadow go 
forward ten degrees, or go back ten degrees?” asked 
the prophet, ofthe king. ‘“ And Hezekiah answered, 
“Tt isa light thing for the shadow to go down ten 
degrees: nay, but let the shadow return backward 

That's it! Anything may happen in 
There are no surprises which may not 
be in store for us. Life or death, suffering or joy, 
disappointment or prosperity unprecedented, over~ 
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flowing love or utter loneliness,—we know that 
to-morrow may bring theseto.us beyond our strongest 
fears or our brightest hopes. “Tt is a light thing” 
for any change to come to usin the future. Not so, 
however, with the past. What has been is, and ever 
must be. No hope of change is there. 
“Not heaven itself upon the past has power ; 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.” 


There are both natural and moral impossibilities in 
the realm of God’s doings. That which cannot be, 
even God is unable to make.. That is our way of 
looking at it. But what is the record in the case of 
Hezekiah ? 

“And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord; 
and he [the Lord] brought the shadow ten degrees 
backward, by which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz.” So God did change the past, did turn back 
the dial of time, did enable his servant to live a 
portion of his life over again. And what God has 
done ence, God can do again. There is a sense in 
which God changes the past to every child of his 
who asks such a change in need and in faith. God’s 
prophecies and promises to his people of old are to 
his people of to-day. “Hear this, ye old men,” he 
says, “and give ear, all ye inhabitants of the land. 
Hath this been in your days, or eyen in the days of 
your fathers? Tell your children of it, and let 
your children tell their children, and their children 
another generation, That which the palmer worm 
hath left hath the locust eaten; and that which the 
locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten; and 
that which the cankerworm hath left, hath the 
caterpillar eaten,” Most of us think that a touch 
of that prophecy has been felt in our experience at 
one time or another in the bitterly remembered past. 
But how about the promise which follows it? “Be 
glad then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice in the 
Lord your God: for he hath given you the former 
rain moderately, and he will cause to come down for 
you the rain, the former rain, and the latter rain in 
the first month. And the floors shall be full of 
wheat, and the fats shall overflow with wine and oil. 
And I will restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmer-worm, my great army which I sent among 
you. And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of the Lord your God, that hath 
dealt wondrously with you: and my people shall 
never be ashamed.” What a promise that to the 
sad-hearted child of God who counts the past of his 
sorrow and trial irrevocable! And that promise is 
God’s promise. It is the promise of one who never 
promised what he cannot perform, who never prom- 
ised what he is not ready to make good. The sun 
can go back on the dial. “The past can be changed. 

How much to us is involved in this thought! How 
large a share of our anxiety, of our regrets, and of 
our longings, rests on the past! If only the past 
could come back to us! If only we could live our 
child-life over again! If only we could once more 
have those joys of our maturer years, in that home 
which was, but no longer is! If only we could share 
again the inspiration and the sympathy of that com- 
panionship which ended in the long-gone years ! 

“ But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” . 
And oh, for the power to change the words and the 
deeds of the long ago! If only we could undo that 
one hour’s sad doing! If only we could unsay that 
one bitter or that one thoughtless and foolish word! 
If only in the light of the present we could have now 
the privilege of that choice which we treated so 
lightly as it came and went—once for all! But no; 
it is too late for this. And what a gloom is on our 
present and our future at their best, in consequence. 
“The past rolls forward on the sun 
And makes all night. O dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss ! 
And life, that will not end in this! 
My days go on; my days go on.” 
It is while we are thus gloomy or despondent over 
the past with its losses and its mistakes, and while we 





sit shivering in the chill of its shadow, and in the 
dread of its further consequences, that the word of 
our God comes to us reprovingly and assuringly, 
“Remember ye not the former things, neither con- 
sider the things of old. Behold, I will do a new 
thing : now it-shall spring forth ; shall ye not know 
it? Iwill even make a way in the wilderness, and 
rivers in the desert.” The past and the future are 
alike in the hands of God: and to God “all things 
are possible.” Even that which has been is no 
longer beyond his ¢ontrol. 

But, how can God change the past? How can 
that which already is, be as if it never had been? 
These questions are not so easy of answer. As with 
many another truth, we are here called of God to 
accept his promise as sure, without seeing just how he 
can make it good. Indeed, most of the promises of 
God are paradoxical ; but that makes their fulfill- 
ment none the less real and precious to us. And 
concerning the past, in our own experiences, or in 
the experiences of others, have we never known it 
changed through new light, or through the operation 
of new influences? Has it never been found that that 
which caused our hearts to sink, as a great disaster, 
was a source of subsequent comfort to us? that that 
which was called failure became a triumph? that an 
apparent loss was an actual gain? that a bitter dis- 
appointment was finally rejoiced over? There have 
been times of misunderstanding with those dear to 
us, when our hearts cried out, “ Now, surely, all 
hope is gone. Nothing can change this. Love, faith, 
friendship—all are in the past.” Yet a few words of 
explanation, or a few days or weeks of patient wait- 
ing, and the dark cloud was first gilded and then 
floated away in light, and the sky was clear from 
horizon to zenith, behind, before, and on either hand. 
The past was changed. Its dread realities were no 
longer real. All of us have had experiences like 
this. We cannot have forgotten them. And shall 
not that which has happened to us once and again 
be possible to us in the future? Why question it? 

This, however, you say, is not an actual change of 
the past, but only a change of our estimate of it, or 
of our relations to its experiences. Well, call it 
what you will, it is that which makes God’s promise 
good to us, and which makes our joy complete. 
The past which now seems gloomy may glow with 
radiance. The loss which now seems irreparable 
may prove a gain unspeakable. The mistakes and 
the follies and the disappointments of the years which 
are gone may be seen, in the light of God’s grace, to 
be of the “all things” which “work together for 
good to them that love God.” If the change in 
our past is to be wrought of God through a charke 
in ourselves, let us have none the less hope of it, 
none the less rejoicing in it. Let us look up to God 
trustfully, and say concerning the past as well as 
the future or the present : 

“ For us,—whatever’s undergone 
Thou knowest ; willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood, 
Only the good discerns the good.” 

The child of God has no right to worry or to grieve 
over any past as irrevocable. Any sorrow, any loss, 
any folly, any shame, which burdens our memory, 
can be cast confidently on Him who is ready to bear 
our every burden, and who, as he takes it from us, 
says cheeringly: “ Behold, I make ad/ things new.” 
The hope which is buried from our human eyes is 
not hidden from God’s sight. 
lost hope—or a forgotten one. 


To him it is never a 


“* And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

Some time ago we spoke incidentally of the different 
estimates put upon the Sunday-school in England and 
America, saying that there the Sunday-school was not 
recognized as ani essential department of the church, but 
rather as a separate agency, to be worked in and prayed 
for as distinct from the church organization as such. 
This remark called forth a letter of protest from Mr. 
Fountain J. Hartley, the well-known representative of 








the London Sunday School Union, which we printed in 


full, and added our comments. Mr, Hartley feels that 
both our original statement and our comments on his 
letter have tended to give an incorrect idea of the status 
of the Sunday-school in England. In a recent letter he 
says: 

I want you to have a correct opinion of the English Sunday. 
school. All the friends with whom I have spoken agree with 
me that your description of that article—“ a separate agency, 
associated in unions,” is not a correct description of our schools 
in general. We are undoubtedly behind you in many respects ; 
but a large and increasing proportion of our Sunday-schools are 
as really a department of church work as yours are. We do not 
want to ignore the differences which exist, nor isinternational good 
feeling endangered by looking facts fairly in the face, or by honest 
differences of opinion as to what are facts, but we must be care- 
ful, very careful, to find out the facts, and we must accept in the 
main the testimony of those who know most about them. 

Mr. Hartley has had excellent opportunities of observing 
the Sunday-schools of both countries, and we are glad to 
put on record this opinion of his, without further com- 
ment. 

A good Bible student reads a great deal besides the 
Bible. His love for the Bible and his knowledge of it, 
as also his power of illustrating and applying its truths, 
are promoted by his general reading. The more he 
knows of other books, the more he prizes and the better 
he can make available the lessons of the Bible. ‘“ Every 
scribe [that is, every teacher] which is instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven,” said our Lord, “is like unto a 
man that is an householder, which bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.” And if he is going to 
bring forth things new and old out of his treasure—or 
his treasury—he must keep his treasury supplied with 
both new things and old. This is why we are glad to 
give help and suggestion to those who would inform 
themselves in the line of general literature. And for 
this reason we take pleasure in replying to an English 
correspondent, who writes : 

I am much indebted to you for the helpful reviews of current 
literature in the pages of The Sunday School Times, and for 
your frequent references to those authors who have left us such 
rich bequests, Flooded, as we are, in this intellectual age, 
with such a stream of books, it is not easy to make a wise 
selection, hence any light is always welcome. I have found 
Stopford Brooke’s little manual, to which my attention was 
directed in your columns, very useful in this respect, but as it 
deals with English works only, I should like to meet with 
something which would treat in a similar way with those of 
Greece, Germany, America, etc. Can you suggest anything 
helpful ? 

What Stopford A. Brooke has done for English litera- 
ture has been done with equal success by Professor 
Richard C. Jebb for the Greek. His little Primer of 
Greek Literature, published in England by Macmillan 
& Co. at a shilling, and in America by D. Appleton & 
Co. at forty-five cents, is a clear,accurate, and compre- 
hensive history of the entire Greek classical period from 
the dawn of Greek poetry to the decline of Greek specu- 
lative philosophy. In the field of Roman literature, a 
really commendable primer is still a desideratum. Of 
Primers of German literature there are several. As 
useful as any for our correspondent is Helen 8. Conant’s 
History of German Literature, published at twenty- 
five cents by Harper and Brothers. The same pub- 
lishers have reprinted, in their Half-Hour Series, Mr. 
George Saintbury’s History of French Literature, 
which is the best introductory work in that department. 
Mr. Saintbury avoids the dangers on the one hand of 
too great compression, and on the other of overcrowd- 
ing his pages with details, and his style is clear and 
pleasant. His book is published in England, in the 
Clarendon Press Series, at the price of two shillings. 
Last, but not least, comes Mr. Charles F. Richardson’s 
Primer of American Literature, which supplies the lack 
noted in Mr. Brooke’s work. Mr. Richardson begins at 
the point where English and American literature were 
coincident, and notes one by one the divergencies which 
have helped to form an original literature on this side of 
the Atlantic. English readers will find his book a trust- 
worthy guide to what is best in American literature, It 
is published by Houghton, Osgood, & Co., at fifty cents. 


One of the truths which The Sunday School Times is 
always ready to emphasize is, that preaching is the 
supreme mission of the preacher; that the herald of God 
is to herald God’s message, without wasting God’s time 
in trying to prove that there is a God. A new call to the 
reiteration of this truth comes in the following letter 
from a Connecticut clergyman :, 


In The Sunday School Times of July 23 is an editorial note, 
commending some sentiments of Judge Black, in his answer to 
Colonel Ingersoll. I cannot quite agree with Judge Black, and 
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of course I should take exceptions to the commendation. They 
both need qualification. He says: ‘“ This is no business of the 
priests.” And he gives this reason : “Their prescribed duty is 
to preach the word, in the full assurance that it will commend 
itself to all good and honest hearts by its own manifest ve- 
racity, and the singular purity of its precepts.” Were not many 
of Christ’s sermons, if we may cireumscribe them by that.title, 
in refutation of the blatant heresies of scribe and Pharisee? Did 
not Paul pay any attention to the objections that were presented 
to the truth? I agree that it is the chief duty of the priest to 
preach the truth so that it will egmmend itself to men—to 
sinners. But to do so, he must answer many objections,—just 
such objections as Colonel Ingersoll makes. If he does not, it 
will be assumed by many that he cannot, and then follows that 
other conclusion, no one can answer them. Then we have a 
skepticism that is hard to uproot. But another expression : “ In 
the full assurance that it will commend itself to all good and 
honest hearts,” ete. The gospel does commend itself to good 
and honest hearts; but what of the bad and dishonest ones? 
These are wholly excluded by the quotation from Judge 
Black. No, the gospel must be preached so that it will com- 
mend itself to good and honest hearts, and thus strengthen 
them in their faith and purpose ; and so, also, that it may carry 
conviction to sinners of every shade—bad and dishonest hearts 
—that they may be brought into the light, and thus into liberty. 
The veracity of the gospel is not manifest to all sinners, and 
that must be shown to them. And it is sometimes necessary to 
show them that the man whose sentiments they imbibe “is a 
liar’ before they will listen to the proofs of the ‘“ singular 
purity ” of the precepts of the gospel. No doubt, great harm 
comes from a minister haranguing about Ingersoll and his 
teaching if he does not know what he is talking abcut, for he 
will disgust his friends and strengthen skepticism. But'all 
this argues that the minister should have his quiver full of 
arrows,—arrows for every kind of game. And by presenting 
the answer to skeptics in a clear manner, he is better able, by 
the contrast, many times to make clear a gospel truth. Of 
course, his chief aim is to preach the gospel to sinners. If he 
keeps the aim clear in his mind and heart, the methods are 
more of a secondary matter. But he should never imagine 
that his sole business is answering skeptics. Let Judge Black 
and every layman ‘shy the green apples at the irreverent” 
skeptic, but let every true preacher not forget that it is his 
mission to pour shot and shell, grape and canister, into the 
ranks of all enemies of the truth. 

In quoting Judge Black’s reference to the duty of 
clergymen, and giving it qur commendation, we had in 
mind its application to discussions with blatant infidels 
and with sneering atheists. Of course we did not mean, 
nor do we suppose that Judge Black meant, that a clergy- 
man might never find it properly in his way to show the 
truth and reasonableness of some things denied or scoffed 
at by such a man as Jngersoll. Skepticism is a term of 
wide range. Its varied phases are to be differently dealt 
with. Doubts about what is the Bible, and what the 
Bible says, are very different from denials that there is a 
Bible given us from God, or that there is a God to give 
us a Bible. The Bible itself does not attempt any argu- 
ment in proof of God’s existence. Inspired men knew 
too much to attempt that argument. Not even our Lord 
Jesus Christ essayed it. The Bible, it is true, inci- 
dentally mentions to what class of men an atheist belongs; 
but that mention oughtn’t to encourage a wise minister 
to write a series of sermons to. reach that portion. of his 
congregation. The arguments of our Lord, to which 
reference is made, were addressed to those who professed 
to believe the Bible, and they were based on the declara- 
tions of the Bible. The nearest approach of Paul to 
a theistic discussion was at Athens, At Athens no church 
was formed as a result of Paul’s labors. It was after 
leaving Athens that Paul visited Corinth, and of his 
better style of preaching there he wrote to the Corinthians; 
“T determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. ... And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” And as to the reason of this decision he says: 
“For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through 
its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure 
through the foolishness [or the simplicity] of preaching 
[of heralding without an argument] to save them that 
believe” [the truth heralded]. That is about our idea 
of Judge Black’s meaning. And as to those Corinthians 
who were reached by simple preaching without discus- 
sion, they were bad enough, beyond all question. From 
that day to this it has been increasingly evident that it 
is God’s pleasure that the faith-filled declaration of his 
truth shall be the potent means for the winning and the 
training of souls, Those ministers who declare the truth 
most positively, and who will not waste time in trying to 
prove that God is, or that he has a right to say what he 
has said, have been the most fruitful in the real work of 
the preacher. There is a great deal of harm done by 
clergymen telling their hearers, from the pulpit, of argu- 
ments against Christianity, There is a great deal of 
time wasted also; for whatever else theistic discussion 
may be, it is not preaching, 





DARKENED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


High in the windy light-house tower 
The lamps are burning free, 

Each sending with good-will and power 
Its message o’er the sea, 

Where ships are sailing out of sight, 

Hidden in storm and cloud and night. 


On the white waves that seethe and dash, 
A ruddy gleam is shed ; 

Above, the lighted windows flash 
Alternate gold and red. 

Save where one sad and blinded glass 

Forbids the happy light to pass. 


The hungry sea entreats the light, 
The struggling light is fain, 
But obdurate and blank as night 
Rises the darkened pane, 
Casting a shadow long and black 
Along the weltering ocean track. 


Ah, who shall say what drowning eyes 
Yearn for that absent ray ; 
What unseen fleets and argosies, 
Plowing the doubtful way, 
Seek through the night and grope and strain 
For guidance from that darkened pane ? 


Ah, Light Divine, so full, so free ! 
Ah, world that lies in night! 

Ah, guiding radiance, shine through me 
Brightly and still more bright, 

Nor ever be thy rays in vain 

Because I am a “ darkened pane.” 





CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


In one of my walks, not long since, I chanced to pass 
by two fine residences near each other, with tasteful lawns 
in front, whose well-graded surfaces were broken only by a 
few patches of ornamental shrubbery just sufficient to re- 
lieve what might have seemed a stiff uniformity. But as 
nothing in such a place is more beautiful than the green 
turf, the greater part of the space was given to this, At 
this time no rain had fallen for many days, and vegetation 
was suffering from the scorching sun. 

Accordingly, as I approached the first lawn that bor- 
dered on my path, I observed that it felt very severely 
the absence of timely showers. It looked exceedingly 
pale and withered, exhibiting scarcely more greenness 
than one may often see in February. Its beauty was all 
gone, and the impression it made was only a saddening 
one, suggesting the plaintive words of the Psalmist, “ As 
for man, his days are as grass.” Blight and decay most 
naturally speak to our hearts tenderly, because so typical 
of our own frailty, the consciousness of which we always 
carry with us, 

But as I kept on my way and came in front of the other 
lawn, ! was instantly struck with the contrast between 
the two, though only a slight fence divided them. This 
second plat was in every part lovely in its freshness and 
verdure. It looked so clean and cool and grateful to the 
eye, that while I lingered to enjoy it I had almost for- 
gotten that the whole surrounding region was enduring 
the evils of a long-continued drought. But while I yet 
stood surveying the pleasant scene, I saw the gardener 
come out from the rear with some instrument in his hand. 
When he came fully in sight, I perceived that he 
carried a lawn-sprinkler with its hose attached. Setting 
this out upon the grass, he let on the water, and immedi- 
ately, thrown of by the rapid whirl, a grateful shower was 
falling steadily all around it. Here, then, was the expla- 
nation of what I saw. Every day the lawn-sprinkler was 
set out upon the grass, and as it was moved from place to 
place the whole was kept perpetually fresh and beautiful. 

Ah,—I could not but say within myself,—how admira- 
bly suggestive is that ingenious implement of the nature 
and effects of healthful Christian influence! The water 
which it draws from a full and unfailing source is diffused 
all around in just the form best adapted to meet the wants 
of vegetable life and sustain its health and vigor. Place 
it where you will, it adorns and gladdens everything 
within the whole circumference which its refreshing 
streams can reach. It does this steadily and quietly, with- 
out thunder, lightning, and tempest, or pouring torrents 
that might beat down and destroy the delicate vegetation. 
It is a joy to stand and look at its operation and the 
effects which are so marked, 

Is not this lawn-sprinkler an impressive type of what 
every true disciple of Christ should be and do in this dry 
and thirsty world where spiritual life and Christian graces 
are #0 effective for good, if wisely directed and kept in 
vigorous exercise? How strongly Christ himself insists 
on the obligation of every disciple to make himself such 





in his personal character and life that he must needs be 
a centre of moral power, of quickening spiritual influence 
that shall be steadily radiated on every side! “Ye are 
the light of the world» .”. . Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” “He that believeth on me, 
. . . out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” It 
is the nature or law of light to diffuse itself. It is the nature 
or law of the fountain tosend out living streams. It is the 
nature or law of true goodness—which is what we mean by 
Christian character—to shed around it sweet and holy 
influences which are fitted to make others pure and good. 
It does this just as spontaneously and purely as the honey- 
suckle breathes out upon all the air its perfume. There 
are doubtless some in whom the divine life is really begun, 
who yet from infelicities of natural temperament, or bad 
early training, or unfaithfulness in self-discipline, watch- 
fulness, and prayer, exhibit still so many defects of 
character that their Christian influence is comparatively 
little felt. Their virtues are so far overshadowed by their 
faults as to suffer dim eclipse. They in this way lose in 
great measure their opportunities of doing good, are not 
happy in themselves, and do not commend Christ and his 
service to them that have not obeyed the gospel. They 
are lawn-sprinklers with so little head of water, that they ° 
fulfill their function only to a very small extent. 

But happily there are many to be found of whom the 
opposite is true. One can readily think of men in high 
official positions, men in active and extensive business, 
men in any of the ordinary circumstances of life, even to 
the humblest, who are recognized wherever they may be, 
as exhibiting clearly so much of the symmetry and beauty 
of well-developed Christian character that their presence 
is like a genial sunshine to all who are about them, In 
the soul of such a man the sense of duty sits enthroned. 
It is seen that he habitually acts not from mere impulse 
or caprice, but from fixed principles and calm and con- 
siderate choice. It may be seen of all that he carries a 
heart warm with genuine kindness which prompts him to 
all true, just, generous, and manly conduct. His very 
countenance and the tones of his voice are a benediction 
and an inspiration to those with whom he is daily brought 
in contact. It is equally easy to find many Christian 
women—mothers, wives, daughters—who, moving in the 
various circles of society, are so formed to the Christian 
ideal of goodness and filled with the spirit of Christ that 
their faults are overshadowed by their virtues; and 
wherever they go, and however noiseless and unobtrusive 
the tenor of their lives, they are all the while radiating 
influences which help to bless the world. This power 
which proceeds from the character and example of such 
Christian men and women is far greater than even thought- 
ful persons can well imagine. It acts silently on the 
consciences of men, awakens in them an involuntary 
approbation of what is good, and compels them to respect 
it. The openly wicked fear it, and by it are often held in 
check. Milton is true to nature when he relates that in 
the presence of the unsullied seraph— 


. . ‘ Abashed the Devil stood, 
,_ And felt now awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely.” 

Remove from any town or neighborhood all those 
whose lives exhibit in some marked degree the graces of 
Christian goodness, and the evil passions before held 
under much restraint would feel themselves unchained, 
and would make a pandemonium in which no wise person 
would be willing to take up his abode. On the other 
hand, wherever faithful Christian men and women are 
found in numbers sufficient to render their influence pre- 
dominant, one may surely count on finding there much 
of the purity, the order, the sweetness, comfort, and beauty, 
which enter into the conception of the highest earthly 
social life. Such a place may at least suggest some just 
conception of a paradise. 

Now the question which we wish to raise in the mind of 
every one who may chance to read this paper, is the fol- 
lowing: Has the idea of the responsibility of every indi- 
vidual disciple for his or her daily personal influence—of 
the obligation to exert the best influence, and that to the 
highest possible degree—fully taken possession of my 
mind and heart? It is obviously a far-reaching question, 
and one vitally related to the right development of reli- 
gious character and the right ordering of life. If I have 
not fully apprehended it and taken itto my heart, then cer- 
tainly I lack a most essential part of what enters into the 
conception of complete Christian excellence. I am not 
living as I ought. A deep sense of obligation to be in the 
family, in society, in the church, in the great world of fellow- 
heings, an efficient spiritual power for good, a health. 
inspiring and elevating power, must prove most salutary 
in its effect upon myself, Jt must set me at work in 
earnest, and with definite purpose, to form tho whole 
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spirit and fashion of my life to the end that I may by my 
Christian influence bless and gladden the circle in which 
I move. If I fail to do this, and in so far as I fail, I fall 
below the New Testament ideal of Christian living. 

It must be remembered, too, that Christian influence 
can only be the effluence of genuine Christian goodness. 
No mere semblance of this will yield it. One may make 
a beautiful-looking rose of wax, and place it on the centre- 
table; but however natural it looks, it will not fill all the 
room with fragrance. Nothing but real character, that 
true goodness the elements of which are those graces of 
the spirit which the New Testament demands, and which 
render the possessor of them, so far, Christ-like, can make 
itself felt as a renovating and transforming power. This 
can do it, reader. With this thou shalt go out into the 
desert wastes of life even, and make sp'ritual oases 
wherever thou shalt be. Thou shalt be a lawn-sprinkler 
that, connected itself with the eternal Fountain, pours 
with full head, all around it, exhaustless showers of living 
water, which produce and sustain perpetually the fresh- 
ness of the life on which it falls. With this, thou shalt 
find the Saviour’s words fulfilled in thine own blessed 
experience: “The water that I shall give him, shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life,” FOO ENE eT Oey 

UP AND DOWN MOUNT SINAT. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Just the path by which Moses went up Mount Sinai is 
by no means clear; for there are several ways of ascent to 
the mountain-cluster which still bears his name, and which 
is supposed to be the place of the law-giving. But the 
way by which he came down from the mountain would 
seem to be indicated in the description of his approach to 
the plain below, while the people were worshiping the calf 

*which Aaron had set up. To the understanding of this, 
it is essential to bear in mind the extent and general shape 
of the mountain itself. 

“ Jebel Masa is not a single peak, but a huge mountain 
block, about two miles in length, and one mile in breadth, 
with a narrow valley on either side, a somewhat larger 
one at the south-eastern extremity, and a spacious plain at 
the north-western end.” Several peaks or summits crown 
this bleck, and between them, or within their circumfer- 
ence, is an extensive depression or enclosed basin, which 
might be called the mountain-top—with the lofty battle- 
ment-peaks around it; and again either of the surrounding 
peaks might be called the mountain-top, There are five 
approaches from the valley, or valleys, below, to the sum- 
mit or summits of Jebel Masa. The one which is more 


commonly taken by visitors leads up from the Convent of 


St, Catherine, on the north-eastern slope of the mountain 
—a pathway that was improved many centuries ago for 
Christian pilgrims to this sacred site. It was that which 
I took, with my traveling companions. 

We were out from our tents and at the convent gate 
very soon after sunrise; for that mountain climbing 
calls for an early start. There we were met by a monk 
who was to be our escort, and by an Arab of the neigh- 
borhood as our guide, Passing through a gate in the 


rear wall of the convent garden, we pushed upward, over 


the pilgrim pathway of rude stone steps. All the way 
along there were holy places to be pointed out for rever- 
ence. Wherever the monks have charge in the East, 
sacred localities cluster miraculously. 


admission on his pilgrimage. 


that hath clean hands, and a pure heart.’” 


impreasiveness of association. 


Just above and beyond the second pilgrim gateway we 
came to a plain where a tall and stately cypress-tree 
stands out in solitary prominence against the bare walls 


of granite which hem in this mountain recess. Here 


too, is a well of good water, and close by it the remains of 
A double chapel in this recess marks 
the place where Elijah came, on his visit to Horeb, and the 
cave was shown tous there where the prophet was sheltered 


an ancient garden. 


First we came to 
the well of Jethro, where Moses tended his father-in-law’s 
flock. Then to a Chapel of the Virgin Mary, erected be- 
cause of her promise at that point to rid the convent of 
fleas—a promise which she seems to have been unable to 
make good. Across the path at one point is arfarched 
gateway much like that which is commonly pictured as 
the wicket at which Bunyan’s Christian knocked for 
There it was that the pil- 
grims of olden time must be shrived, that they might 
receive a certificate accordingly, to deliver at a similar 
gateway a little farther on and up—‘“ so that being made 
clean by the participation of this sacrament, they might 
obtain a benediction from the Lord, and mercy from God 
our Saviour, repeating, as they went, the third verse of 
the Twenty-fourth Psalm, ‘ Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place? He 
None 
of these places was without its lessons to us, and its 








when the Lord passed by, and “ the still, small voice ” of 
God followed the wind, the earthquake, and the fire. 
Again we went on by an ascent of rude steps toward the 
summit or peak of Jebel Misa proper. On the way we 
were pointed to an indentation in the rock as the foot-print 
of Mohammed’s camel; for the Mohammedans have their 
share in all the legends and associations of Sinai. It 
was a little less than two hours after leaving the convent 
that we were at the mountain summit. A Christian chapel 
and a Mohammedan mosque are there. Near the chapel 
is a clift, or hollowin the rock, where Moses is said to 
have been covered when the glory of the Lord passed 
him by. “And the Lord said, . . . It shall come to pass, 
while my glory passeth by, that 1 will put thee in a 
clift of the rock, and will cover thee with my hand while 
I pass by.” Underneath the mosque is a cave claimed 
as the retreat of Moses during his forty days of fasting. 
The outlook from the summit of Jebel Misa is un- 
speakably grand. <A vast ocean of mountain scenery 
sweeps away on every side as far as the eye can reach. 
Both arms of the Red Sea, and the Red Sea itself, flash 
their waters in the distance. No vegetation is to be seen. 
The many-colored rocky crags and crests stand as in 
creation’s dawning, before the earth was yet clothed in 
verdure, Everything speaks of God, and of God alone. 
Here we lost all thought of the mere traditions of man, 
and were swayed and oppressed by the great realities in 
God’s plan of redemption which undeniably have had 
their centre here. Here was the point midway between 
the land of bondage and the land of promised rest. Far 
away to the right, and east, was the home out of which 
God called the father of the faithful. Over at the left, 
and west, was the prison and palace home of Joseph, the 
birthplace of Moses, and the land of Israel’s oppression. 
There were the blue waters of the sea which had opened 
as a pathway for the divinely led fugitives, and closed 
over the pomp ahd glory of their proud and confident 
pursuers, Away to the front, and north, stretched the 
wilderness of the wanderings, and beyond that the land 
which flowed with milk and honey. Hither had the 
people of God come to receive their charter of spiritual 
nationality. Upon these mountains God had come down 
in power and glory, and revealed himself, his name, and 
his law, to his people. Here had been the training-place 
of Moses and of Elijah, and perhaps of Paul and of the 
Son of man himself—when led up into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the Devil. What place in all the world 
like this! 

But this summit of Jebel Misa is clearly not the pre- 
cise place of the law-giving. Only one plain is in sight 
of it, and that is not one which could have contained the 
people who were to be in sight of the mountain; nor 
does the mountain rise from that plain abruptly as a 
mountain that might be touched. Coming down again 
as far as to the cypress plain, or recess, where is Elijah’s 
Chapel, we went thence to the opposite extremity of the 
great mountain block, — north-westerly to the base of 
Ras Safsafeh—where is another recess or plain similar 
to that we had left. The distance is considerable, said 
to be nearly two miles. It is a rugged way, up hill 
and down, but on the whole with a decided descent. 
In this other recess, instead of a cypress, is a willow 
(safsifeh) tree—from which the peak above it takes 
its mame. Moses is said to have cut his rod from 
this tree ; another illustration of the desire io* have 
all the sacred sites and relics clustered within reasonable 
compass. The place of the burning bush is claimed 
within the convent walls; but on this mountain a rock is 
shown as the one which Moses struck at Rephidim, 
and which, having followed the Israelites in all their 
wanderings, was miraculously returned to this spot. 
And they even point out a hole in a rock at the foot of 
the mountain as the original mould of the golden calf, 
and yet another as the place where the shattered tables 
of the Law were buried. 

In the recess or plain of the willow we rested for lunch, 
The place is quite shut in by mountain walls on every 
side. Here it may be that the elders waited while Moses 
went up into the mountain summit above—the mountain 
which is still called Horeb by the monks. Our visit was 
in time of Lent. The monks were fasting. Our com- 
panion had with him his scanty store of dried dates, 
coarse bread, and smoked devil-fish—as soft as india-rub- 
ber and as tender as sole-leather. Our lunch supply was 
more ample and varied, and we invited him to share it. 
Wheiher he had received a dispensation from the arch- 
bishop authorizing him to eat with us, or whether he 
, | decided to take the risk and make confession afterward, 
we did not learn; but one thing is sure, he took hold with 
a will, and made such use of cold chicken and lamb and 
boiled eggs and milk-biscuit and cheese and oranges, 
that we thought he might safely go “in the strength of 





that meat forty days and forty nights.” Instead of our 
cold tea he proffered us a flask of arrack or date brandy 
—which will make an old whiskey-drinker stagger; and 
finding that we declined it, he concluded to drink our 
share as well as his own. We were not surprised, there- 
fore, to have him decide to wait where he was while we 
clambered Safsafeh ; for it was Lent, and he was fasting 
—poor fellow ! 

The ascent of the peak of Safsifeh is a very difficult 
one. Our Arab guide was, however, more nimble and sure 
of foot than a mountain goat. He actually seemed able 
to fasten himself to the bare and smooth rock like a fly, 
and at the same time to give us help in our climbing, 
offering us his hand or his foot to hang on by at some 
dizzy crossing or turning. We did not mount the dome 
summit of the peak, up the glare sweep of which one 
must climb by hands and knees. It is sufficient for all 
practical purposes to reach the great rift in the mountain 
crown which overlooks the entire plain of Er-Raha, 
where, probably, the people were assembled to receive 
the Law at the lips of Moses. 

Our return was not by the way of our ascent. It was 
by a more direct path from the plain of the willow to the 
plain Er-Raha, Yet this is a winding path, and a pecu- 
liarity of it is that the plain below is hidden from sight 
until one is almost on it. The rarity of the dry atmos- 
phere, and the bareness of the granite mountain walls, 
make every sound to ring, in that region, as in a vast bell 
of glass. Hence it seems most probable that it was while 
Moses and Joshua were coming down this very path which 
we descended, that they heard the wild shouting of the 
idolatrous worshipers in the plain below, before any sight 
of them could be obtained from above. “And when 
Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, he 
said unto Moses, There is a noise of war in the camp.” 
Joshua was a soldier, and his ear was quick for sounds of 
battle. But Moses caught the sound of the wild, weird 
notes of Egyptian worship in the confusion of voices 
below, “and he said It is not the voice of them that shout 
for mastery, neither is it the voice of them that cry for 
being overcome ””—neither victory nor defeat is in that 
ery; “but the noise of them that sing do I hear.” How 
real all that was to us, as we came down nearer and nearer 
to the plain, yet without catching a sight of it from among 
the high and jagged rocks of the pathway, and along its 
slowly winding course. At last a turn of the path brought 
us into full view of the plain, and there to the right of us 
was a hill rising out of the plain, at the northern base of the 
mountain, still known as the Hill of Aaron, or as the Hill 
of the Golden Calf. How vividly that brings out the 
narrative! “And it came to pass, as soon as he came 
nigh unto the camp, that he saw the calf, and the dancing : 
and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of 
his hands, and brake them beneath the mount. And he ~ 
took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon the 
water ”’—the water of a stream still flows near there—“ and 
made the children of Israel drink of it.” What could be 
more faithful than the correspondence of that entire 
locality with the facts of the sacred narrative? 

Both the Hill of the Golden Calf and the summit of 
Jebel Misa are sacred sites in the eyes of the Arabs 
to-day. The one is sacred to Aaron, and the other to 
Moses. Annual pilgrimages are made to both, and sacri- 
fices are offered there. A sheep or a goat is offered at the 
shrine of Moses, anda dromedary at that of Aaron. 
The larger prominence is given now, as in the days of 
Israel, to the worship and ceremonies at the lesser hill. 
Indeed, that lesser hill, crowned with a rude stone 
enclosure, within which the Arabs gather for a portion of 
their superstitious observances, at the foot of the grand 
and awful mount of God, seems typical of the proneness 
of our race to turn away from God’s more glorious mani- 
festations of himself, to seek after some material and 
degrading misrepresentation of him. It is not our cir- 
cumstances ; it is not our mental training; it is not 
any pressure from without that keeps us from spiritual 
communion with God ;—it is our inner preference for that 
which is lower and baser. It was while the mountain of 
God smoked and quaked and thundered with the Divine 
presence that the people to whom God thus revealed 
himself turned away from the sights and sounds of his 
revealing, and bowed themselves before a beastly image of 
their own making. So it has been, and so it is to-day, 
It is the place of high spiritual privilege which is the 
place of great spiritual danger. It is when God draws 
near to us, that the Devil tempts us to seek help else- 
where than in God. “God never revives his work, but 
the Devil revives his,” says an old commentator ; “and 
he has a spire of sin for every spire of grace.” 

** Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 





The Devil always builds a chapel there,” 
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And there is no more likely place for a Hill of the 
Golden Calf, than at the very foot of the Mount of God 
—in the wilderness of our wanderings. 





POSITIVE MINDS. 
BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD, 

The positive minds are the inspired men who aflix 
their stamp and signet upon the imperishable monuments 
of time and leave their record in the world’s history. 
They are the pioneers who write books, make laws, reform 
abuses, give prestige to human rights, and inspire the 
hearts of their countrymen. A great many are of the 
negative sort. They seldomaffirmathing. Their whole 
life is a mild protest against their Creator. They are 
ever at loggerheads with facts, are constantly doubting. 
Goethe once said to a man of this stamp: “If you have 
convictions, my friend, I will listen to them, but pray 
keep your doubts to yourself; I have plenty of my own.” 
In every reformatory period, in every creative epoch, in 
every crisis in humun history, it is the men who have 
the power to do and dare who change the course of 
events and take their stand manfully for human progress. 

Doubt and distrust are the moth of the soul. A 
moral decay sets in when we lose faith in self and 
withhold the right word for fear of giving offense, or 
leave a work unfinished because an unfriendly critic has 
pointed out defects which may impair its value. “Sus- 
picions among thoughts,” says Bacon, “are like bats 
among birds at twilight.” When a mood comes over us 
to set us brooding over the follies of the past, our best 
efforts will appear to have miscarried. Then is the time 
for heroic action. In these moments every man may 
become an oracle. Our strength, it is said, comes out of 
our weakness. Despair was never so prostrate on the 
earth that some heaven-born internal power (a power 
within itself) did not bid it rise, and inspire it with a 
true and heartfelt purpose. It is well for men to become 
the teinporary victims of despair and the prisoners of 
their consciences, if only that they may feel as others 
have felt, and enjoy the more, by contrast, their spiritual 
freedom. A bird cannot remain ever on the wing. 
Were the mind to retain a certain pitch or elevation 
during a solar year.of its existence, it would become 
enfeebled and out of tune with the universe. 

It is better to assert than to deny, to build than to 
destroy, to give life than to take it. A poor work will 
perish of itself or be pushed out of existence. It is not 
necessary to exhaust your energies in striking at gnats 
with the club of Hercules. If one feels that a mischiev- 
ous error is undermining the faith of the world, let him 
publish enough truth to counteract and absorb it, rather 
than fence with its author, and thus add to his reputation 
or notoriety. If a bully or a street gamin reviles you, 
and calls bad names, you seek his level by retorting in 
his own billingsgate. 

Talleyrand said that many theologians are like dogs 
who fight over large bones for the sake of a little meat. 
It is difficult to convince a man in argument when his 
arguments are mere arrows of wit and a sort of pot-house 
invective. The assailants of Christianity address the 
ear and not the sense of mankind, but the arguments of 
Christian believers touch the heart, which is the most 
vital part of the human system. Wit and its offspring, 
a lively banter and a mocking cynicism, are of an effer- 
vescent nature; but words of truth sink deep into the 
heart, and are the seeds of our spiritual salvation. 

These words have greater force and meaning if there 
is a man behind them. The masses are not easily moved 
by a doubting, vacillating mind, but admire a bold man 
who does not use the pulpit as if it were a bulwark of 
defense, that by dodging behind it he may screen himself 
from the enemy. They will listen to one with deep in- 
terest, though he has not the physical powers of a gladia- 
tor or the intellect of a Mill or a Bentham, if the man 
is in earnest and is fearless in his utterances. A little 
man, who draws his inspiration from the fount of spiritual 
truth, adds to his stature when he becomes vitalized by 
the one idea that burns within him. True eloquence is 
not confined to giants and men of brawn and muscle. Mind 
invariably triumphs over matter. The power of the hu- 
man will is the greatest force in history. Any person of 
original aims and undaunted courage may become a hero 
if his heart and soul are in his work. 

Our affirmations prove our title to whatever we would 
be thought as men who have inherited a divine birth- 
right. To be sincere is more essential than to be oracular 
and witty. It is easy to affirm a thing; and so a clever, 
garrulous person may pick up a few hints in reading, and 
give one the impression that he has strong and positive 
convictions. Every man has some power of persuading 
others; in giving you an opinion he may stroke his beard 
With the air of a Grecian sage, but is he sincere, and has 





he a foothold upon some real and permanent foundation? 
One should aim first at self-knowledge and then at im- 
parting his mind to the masses. The question is not 
“ What shall [ say ?” but “ How shall I say it?” Chan- 
ning spoke of humanizing truth by causing it to pass 
through the human mind. Mere words are of no avail ; 
men are swayed by some subtle gift of eloquence; they 
know the positive minds, and will pick them out, by a 
rare instinct, from a horde of pretenders, 

The man of sincere convictions leads a charmed life, 
and the aggressive forces of the world are powerless to 
disturb his equanimity. He surrounds his life with a 
magic circle. He who fortifies his soul with great moral 
truths, and makes his conduct an example to the wayward 
sons of earth, may walk unmolested through the haunts 
of vice and degradation. 
the embodiment of human reason. The spiritual forces 
in man may disarm the brute forces in nature by merely 
asserting their supremacy. Men honor the brave; virtue 
commands the respect and reverence of those who do not 
practice it; a sincere man may publish his faith and even 
the rocks and rills will appear to listen, and no enemy of 
truth will venture to lift a hand against him. It is said 
that a Greek youth who fought in one of the Theban 
wars was so fair that, had his face been uncovered, his life 
would have been spared in the thickest of the fight. 
Virtue makes a like appeal to its enemies. If you are 
consistent in precept and practice, and have the courage 
to speak out your convictions, men in their hearts will 
regard you with deference and respect, whatever they may 
say behind your back with winks and grimaces. The 
greatest triumph of nature is a sincere man. Intellect, 
when it is not subserved to some high moral purpose, 
is like the lightning that darts through the sky and shat- 
ters and destroys the fairest object that encounters it. In 
the moral world, the triflers and experimentalists, who 
test every degree of truth and virtue without embracing 
either, and spend their lives in making chemical experi- 
ments to no higher end than to gratify the sense of nov- 
elty, are the most poisonous and baleful element of 
society. Their mission is to loosen screws, to tamper 
with secrets, to impugn motives, and to find some flaw in 
every created work. We have world-builders and world- 
destroyers. The former are the light-hearted sons of toil 
and quickeners of life and intellect, who find incentives 
to action in the most unfavorable conditions of life, and 
under the most depressing circumstances; the latter are 
a privileged class, who mope and moan without lifting a 
finger in behalf of the poor and outcast, or communicat- 
ing a thought or an impulse to the cause of truth and 
virtue. Were the negative minds confined in some vast 
asylum where they could live in voluptuous ease with- 
out coming in contact with the rest of the world, the 
human race would fare none the worse. Any man can 
pull down a brick wall and criticise a bricklayer who 
is expert in the use of his trowel, but any man cannot 
build a wall and lay the bricks symmetrically. 

It is a mystery to some of us how they can take pride 
in living who live by stealth, like rats, and are never seen 
in public. It is not a preternatural modesty that makes 
them non-committal, and takes the elasticity out of their 
limbs and the color out of their lives. It is cowardice. 
He who would be thought popular, and contradicts him- 
self in order to agree with this one and that one, has no 
more moral elevation of mindthananecho. Heissecretly 
despised by those whose are found oftenest in his com- 
pany. We prefer a good hater,—one who hates vice in 
all its forms, who seeks to conform his life to the shining 
example of our Saviour, and who defends his faith at the 
risk of making himself unpopular. He enters upon his 
immortality as soon as his feet touch the earth, and 
becomes the king of men as he rules their hearts and 
leads their minds out of darkness. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE HANDLE OF THE CIDER-PRESS * 
THAT WOULD NOT TURN. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


It stood in the corner of Jerry Mullins’s provision-store, 
that little cider hand-press, and at the end of the handle 
of the crank, operating the press, stood Hannibal Jones. 
Day after day, Jerry poured apples, pickle-sour, into the 
hopper of the press; day after day, Hannibal kept the 
handle turning; and day after day the cider gurgled 
down into the pail catching it. How many pails Jerry 
did sell ! 

Every day, though, that the cider was kept, it grew 
more and more sour. And it was just so with Hanni- 
bal’s face; the longer he turned the handle, the more 
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sour he looked. As for Jerry’s face, that grew sweeter 
and sweeter the larger grew the stream of money flow- 
ing back into his drawer, all for cider. The difference 
was that Jerry’s conscience was tough as the outside 
bark of an old oak; it did not feel. Hannibal’s con- 
science was tender. He was a temperance boy, and he 
hated to grind those old apples. One day he stood 
motionless as a handsome statue of black marble by the 
side of the cider-press, and the handle was. motionless 
also. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Jerry Mullins, who loved 
to hear the sound of the cider gurgling from the press 
into the pail below. 

Hannibal was silent as a mummy. 

““ What’s the matter?” shouted Jerry. 

“Tt won’t turn,” answered Hannibal with a glum look. 

“ Won’t turn?”’. 

“No, sah.” 

“Stone got anywhere about the wheel and catches it?” 

“ No, sah.” 

“ Rusty ?” 

“ No, sah.” 

“ Does it need iling?” 

“No, no! dis won’t turn,” and Hannibal pointed at his 
erm very emphatically. ‘“ My arm ain’t rusty, It don’t - 
need iling, and no stone dar.” 

“ Why, what is the matter? Your arm turned away at 
the grindstone just now first-rate.” 

“ Something ’bout dat old cider-press dat par’lyzes my 
arm, and it won’t turn, 

“ Paralyzes it?” 

“Yes, sah. People come here, boss, and buy your 
cider, and say, “ no tang to it.” Dey go home wid it, 
and keep it till it hab a tang. Dis bery day, I heard a 
case ob a chile—dunno its name—who got his hands on 
a mug ob cider that had been a-workin’ some time, and 
he drank it, and when he begin fur to be uneasy, he was 
standin’ in a char near de winder, and he gab an unlucky 
kick out ob de winder. And, boss, dis arm won’t turn 
any longer.” : 

The hitherto sweet Jerry now looked sour as the sour, 
wormy apples he had thrown into the press. He was 
mad, mad clear down into his boots,—and as Jerry’s legs 
were long, he was mad a good deal,—and he raised his 
foot to kick Hannibsl. 

“Home with ye! And here’s something to help take 
you home,” said Jerry, raising his boot. 

Hannibal was nimble as a coon in a corn-field, and he 
was out of the store in a minute, 

“Thad rader hab a good conshens dan all de cider- 
presses in de world!” he shouted. 

Looking out of the door, Jerry saw Hannibal standing 
on his head, to express his satisfaction at the stand he 
had taken on his feet when by the cider-press, 


“Dar! my grauny told me not to stand on my head. 
Dunno what fur I can do, now I done lost my place,” 
he said, inverting himself. Then he went to talk the 
situation over with his beloved granny, who was an 
authority in all neighborhood matters. He was hardly 
out of sight when a boy came running into Jerry’s store. 
Jerry hoped that it was a customer, and one who had a 
favorable interest in the cider question. He had an 
interest, but not a favorable one. 

“ Won’t you—won’t you—” said the boy, all out of 
breath, “ please come—up—to your daughter's? ” 

“ Why so? What—what is the matter?” 

“ Her little Jerry has fallen out of the window.” 

“ Out of the window?” said Jerry, grabbing his hat 
and running after the boy. 

Little Jerry was his pet. 
was reached. 

“© father! Jerry went out of the window, and there 
he is in bed. The doctor says it will be some time before 
he is well.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“ He—he—drank some cider, and it made him un- 
steady.” 

“Where did he get it?” 

“Some you sent up here, and it got too strong for the 
little fellow,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“ Humph!” mumbled Jerry. 

He did what he could for the child’s comfort, and re- 
turned to his store. Then he pitched the cider-press into 
the yard back of the store. 

“ Last of the stuff I will sell, and Hannibal shall come 
back to-night,” declared Jerry. 

Back came Hannibal, to look as sweet as once he had 


The house of his daughter 


tlooked sour. 


Jerry did not tell his customers why he stopped the 
making of cider,—whether a stone had trigged the wheel, 
or the wheel was rusty and needed “ iling.” It is a fact, 
however, that the wheel never turned again, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Third Quarter, 1881.| 


1. July 3.—Israel in Egypt...... pidipvaksbes cenduichinvedsitoase Exod. 1: 1-14 
2. July 10.—The Coming Deliverer............-.--cccccceceees Exod. 2: 5-15 
8. July 17.—The Call of Moses.................--cncevesccccece Exod. 3: 1-14 
4. July A.—Moses and Aaron....... 22.20... cceeseesee Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:14 
6. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians......................+- Exod. 7: 8-17 
6 August 7.—The Passover............ -ccccecccccewcccccesees Exod. 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.—The Red Sea............c.cccesccnccoceecceves Exod. 14: 19-27 
8 August 21.—The Manna... ............ccsccossscccccnccces Exod. 16: 1-8 
9. August 28.—The Commandments...............-...------ Exod. 20: 1-11 
10. September 4.—The Commandments............-.......-. Exod. 20: 12-21 
ll. September 11.—Idolatry Punished ...... Exod, 32: 26-35 
12. September 18.— Review of the Lessons. 
13, September 25.—Temperance... ..........2-..ccecceseeeeeeee 1 Cor, 9: 22-27 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1881. 
Title: IDOLATRY PUNISHED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: LITTLE CHILDREN, KEEP YOURSELVES FROM 
IpoLs. AMEN.—1 Jon 5: 21. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance from Destruction. 


{ 1. Penalty Visited, vy. 26-29. 
Outline: 2. Intercession Made, v. 30-32. 
3. Justice Declared, v. 33-35. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 5: Exod, 32 : 26-35. Deliverance from 
destruction. 

Tuesday, September 6: Deut. 17 : 2-7. 
nounced, 

Wednesday, September 7: 2 Kings 10: 19-28. The penalty 
inflicted. 

Thursday, September 8: Gen, 18: 22-33. Abraham’s inter- 
cession. 

Friday, September 9: John 17: 5-21. Christ’s intercession, 

Saturday, September 10: Psa. 119 : 137-144. God’s justice 
declared. 

Sunday, September 11: Rev. 22: 6-13. God’s judgment final. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod. 32 : 26-35.] 

26. Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said, 
Who is on the Lorp’s side? let him come unto me. And all 
the sons of Levi gathered themselves together unto him. 

27. And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lorp God of 
Israel, Putjevery man his sword by his side, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man 
his brother, and every man his ‘companion, and every man his 
neighbour. 

28. And the children of Levi did according to the word of 
Moses: and there fell of the people that day about three 
thousand men. 

29. For Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves to day to the 
LoRD, even every man upon his son, and upon his brother; 
that he may bestow upon you a blessing this day. 

30. And it Came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto 
the people, Ye have sinned a great sin: and now I will go up 
unto the Lorp; peradventure I shall make an atonement for 
your sin. 

31. And Moses returned unto the Lorp, and said, Oh, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of 
gold. 

32. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—: and if not, blot 
me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written. 

38, And the LORD said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book. 

34. Therefore now go, lead the people unto the place of which 
I have spoken unto thee: behold, mine Angel shall go before 
thee: nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit their 
sin upon them. 

35. And the Lorp plagued the people, because they made 
the calf, which Aaron made. 


The penalty pro- 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod. 32: 26. Who is on the Lord’s side?——Art thou for 
us, or for our adversaries? Josh. 5: 13.——One of Joab’s men 
stood by Amasa and said, He that favoureth Joab, and he that 
is for David, let him go after Joab. 2 Sam. 20: 11.——And he 
lifted up his face to the window and said, Who is on my side? 
Who? 2 Kings 9: 32.—-He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad. Matt. 
12: 30.—He that is not against us is on our part. Mark 9: 
40. What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what communion hath light with darkness? And 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel ? 2 Cor. 6: 14, 15.——They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with us, 1 John 2:19. 











V. 27. Slay every man his brother. Moses said unto the 
judges of Israel, Slay ye every one his men that were joined 
to Baal-peor, Num. 25: 5.——If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
Luke 14: 26.——Henceforth know we no man after the flesh: 
yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him no more. 2 Cor. 5: 16. 


V. 28. Children of Levi.—Of Levi he said, Let thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou didst 
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who said unto his father and mother, land. The people were forbidden to make a covenant with 


I have not seen him; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, other gods. 
nor knew his own children: for they have observed my word, This was apparently a secondary covenant (as well as the 


and kept my covenant. Deut. 33: 8, 9.——And ye shall know 
that I have sent this commandment unto you, that this cove- 
nant might be with Levi, saith the Lord of hosts... . And I 
gave them to him for the fear wherewith he feared me, and 
was afraid before my name. Mal. 2: 4, 5. 

These fell . . . three thousand men.——And there came out 
a fire from the Lord, and consumed the two hundred and fifty 
men that offered incense. . . . On the morrow all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel murmured against Moses and 
against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the people of the Lord. 
Num, 16: 35, 41. 
of them committed, and fell in one day three and twenty 





thousand, 1 Cor. 10: 8.——If the word spoken by angels was | 
steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a | 


just recompense of reward ; how shall we escape if we neglect 
so great a salvation. Heb. 2: 2, 3. 


V. 29. Consecrate yourselves . . . unto the Lord,_—-Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned my 
wrath away from the children of Israel, while he was zealous 
for my sake among them, that I consumed not the children of 
Israel in my jealousy. Num. 25: 11.——If thy brother, . 
or thy friend which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, 
saying, Let us go and serve other gods, . . . thou shalt not 
consent unto him nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine 
eye pity him . . . but thou shalt surely kill him. Deut. 13: 
6-8..—The Lord sent thee on a journey, and said, Go and 
utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against 
them until they be consumed. 1 Sam. 15: 18.——To do justice 
and judgment is more acceptable unto the Lord than sacrifice. 
Prov. 21 : 3.——He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. Matt. 10: 37. 


V. 30. Ye have sinned a great sin.——Wherefore the sin of 
the young men was very great before the Lord: for men ab- 
horred the offering of the Lord. 1 Sam. 2: 17.—~Ye have 
done all this wickedness: yet turn not aside from following 
the Lord. 1 Sam. 12: 20.——Jeroboam drave Israel from fol- 
lowing the Lord, and made them sin a great sin. 2 Kings 17: 
21.——Her sins, which are many, are forgiven. Luke 7: 47. 


Peradventure.——It may be that the Lord will look on mine 
affliction, and that the Lord will requite me good. 2 Sam. 16: 
12..—It may be that the Lord God of hosts will be gracious 
unto the remnant of Joseph. Amos 5: 15.——If God perad- 
venture will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth, 2 Tim. 2: 25. 


Make an atonement.——And Aaron took as Moses commanded, 
. and he put on incense, and made an atonement for the 
people. Num. 16: 47.——He shall have it, and his seed after 
him, even the covenant of an everlasting priesthood ; because 
he was zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the sins 
of the people. Num. 25: 13.——Go to my servant Job, and 
offer for yourselves a burnt offering; and my servant Job shall 
pray for you: for him will I accept. Job 42: 8.——I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh. Rom. 9 : 3.——Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us. Gal. 3: 13. 


V. 31. This people have sinned.—Our inijuities are in- 
creased over our head, and our trespass is grown up unto the 
heaven. Ezra 9:6.——Thou hast done right, but we have 
done wickedly. Neh. 9: 33. 


V. 32. If thou wilt forgive-——Pardon, I beseech thee, the 
iniquity of this people according to the greatness of thy mercy, 
and as thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt until now. 
Num. 14:19.——Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do. Luke 33: 34. 


V. 33. Blot out of my book.——Put thou my tears into thy 
bottle: are they not in thy book. Psa. 56: 8.——Let them be 
blotted out of the book of the living, and not be written with 
the righteous. Psa. 69: 28.——At that time thy people shall 
be delivered, every one that shall be found written in the 
book. Dan. 12: 1.——Whose names are in the book of life, 
Phil. 4: 3.——-He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment; and I will not blot out his name out of the 
book of life. Rev. 3: 5. 


V. 34. Mine angel.——I will send an angel before thee. .. . 
And he said, My presence shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest. Exod, 33: 2, 14.——-He heard our voice, and sent 
an angel, and hath brought us forth out of Egypt. Num. 20: 16. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After hearing the Ten Words, the people begged for a 
mediator; for Moses to. speak with them from God, and not 
God himself, lest they should die. Moses told them to “ fear 
not;” yet they stood afar off, and Moses withdrew unto the 
thick darkness where God was. 

The Lord gave Moses many commandments respecting his 
worship, and especially respecting the duties of the people 
among themselves. All these mingle justice with mercy, and 
exalt love as the rule of action for man towards his fellow. 

Moses built an altar, and did sacrifice, and sprinkled the 
blood on the altar, and wrote all the words of the law and 
read it in the hearing of the people, and they promised to 
obey. Moses then sprinkled the blood on the people, as the 
blood of the covenant with God. God’s promise, on condition 
of obedience, was for prosperity, and possession of the promised 
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repetition and development of the first), through a mediator, 
and pertaining chiefly to their state and duties as a people ; 
while the Ten Words had reference to the universal law of 
God for all time. 

After this, Aaron and two of his sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel, went up into the mount 
and saw the God of Israel. 

Again the Lord called Moses into the upper mount, to 
receive the Ten Words written on tablets of stone, and other 
commands for the people. Moses was there in the cloud of 
the glory of the Lord on the mount for forty days and forty 
nights. There God gave Moses particular directions and pat- 
terns for the tabernacle and the whole priestly service ; along 
and elaborate list of directions, occupying several chapters of 
the Book of Exodus. 

The people, impatient at the delay of Moses in the mount, 
and craving some visible representation of divinity, after 
the manner of Egyptian worshipers, requested Aaron to 
make them a god to go before them, instead of Moses, whose 
whereabouts they did not know. Aaron then took from them 
their golden ornaments, and made of them a calf, and pro- 
claimed it as their god. He built also an altar, and proclaimed 
a feast to Jehovah. This was a sinful attempt to worship 
Jehovah in their own way, and through a (forbidden) symbol. 
The rites of worship also were heathenish and sinful. 

Then Jehovah commanded Moses to go down from the mount 
to the plain below because the people had become corrupt ; 
and he declared his wrathful purpose to destroy them. But 
Moses besought Jehovah to remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and his own sworn covenant, and have mercy. Moses 
went down, carrying the stone tablets; but when he saw the 
calf and the vile worship, in his indignation he dashed the 
tablets out of his hand and broke them in pieces. He de- 
stroyed the golden calf, reproved Aaron, and made the people 
do an act of penitence, in drinking the powdered ashes of the 
calf. The events of the lesson follow. The recorded punish- 
ment was probably for the recreant and impenitent only. 

Though this lesson shows the enormity and baseness of the 
sin of idolatry, it shows also, when taken with the context, 
the trial and faithfulness of Moses as a mediator of the cove- 
nant. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


During the absence of Moses on the top of the mount, re- 
ceiving communications from God, the people fell into gross 
idolatry, whereupon Moses was sent to rebuke them. The 
lesson describes the punishment that was inflicted. 

Verse 26.—Stood in the gate. The ordinary place of public 
concourse, where he could more easily get the ear of the peo- 
ple at large—On the Lord’s side. Literally, for Jehovah, as 
opposed to all idols and idol worship. It was a challenge, 
and gave all who heard it an opportunity to renounce their 
sin and declare their renewed adherence to the living God. 
The implication was that all who accepted the invitation 
should escape the impending judgment.—And all the sons of 
Levi. These were not yet set apart, as they afterwards were 
(Num. 3 : 6), to sacred service. They were influenced partly 
by attachment to Moses, who belonged to their tribe, but 
doubtless still more by a spirit of penitence and holy resolu- 
tion, indicating a sort of natural fitness for the position they 
subsequently held as “an Israel within an Israel,” represent- 
ing the ideal life of the people. 

Verses 27, 28.—And he said unio them. What he said is 
prefaced by the distinct declaration that it was a command of 
“ Jehovah, the God of Israel.” It was not an explosion of 
human anger on the part of Moses, but a judicial visitation 
from him who is Judge of all the earth.— By his side. The 
literal rendering “upon his thigh” is both clearer and more 
forcible—G@o in and out. “Go to and fro,” or, more exactly, 
“Pass and return.’ The meaning is that they were to pass 
twice through the length of the camp, going and returning. 
This, of course, did not contemplate an indiscriminate 
massacre, else the victims would have been many more than 
they actually were. The Levites were to go through the 
camp, smiting all who resisted the call to repentance, and 
then they were to return to the place of departure, doing the 
same thing.—Every man his brother. This minute specifica- 
tion was intended to prevent the executioners of God’s wrath 
from swerving aside from their duty by any considerations of 
kindred, acquaintance, or neighborhood. The nearest friend 
was to be put to the sword, if he set himself against the Lord.— 
Did according to the word. The frightful command was liter- 
ally obeyed, although it must at times have been indescribably 
painful.—Three thousand men. This is a large number in 
itself, yet it was hardly more than one in a thousand of the 
adult males. That so sore a retribution was successfully 
accomplished shows that the people, conscience-stricken for 
their sin, had no heart to make opposition, They were far 
from making the objection against the infliction which has 
often since been made for them by others. 

Verse 29.—The true rendering is, “And Moses said, Conse- 
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crate yourselves to-day to Jehovah, yea, every man against 
his son or against his brother, so as to bring upon yourselves 
a blessing this day.”—And Moses said. At the time of giv- 
ing the command in verse 27, or subsequently, in further ex- 
planation of its meaning and reward.—Consecrate yourselves. 
Literally, “fill -your hand;” that is, Take upon you the 
office; but the common version gives the sense accurately. 
The procedure was to the Levites an anticipation of their 
formal consecration as ministers of the sanctuary. It was a 
service involving the most trying kind of self-renunciation. 
A man was to spare neither a son nor a brother if either was 
found among the Lord’s foes. It suggests our Saviour’s 
words, “He that loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me” (Matt. 10: 37). Natural ties are very strong, 
and ordinarily sacred, but when they come in conflict with 
God’s own command they must yield.—A blessing. A token 
of divine favor for the prompt and decided obedience ex- 
hibited by the Levites. At a time of widespread treason 
against the God of Israel these bold and loyal men had 
struck resolutely, and at no small cost to themselves, for the 
cause of truth and order; and we may be sure that the 
blessing came upon them, not only in the consciousness that 
their sharp swords had turned the tide of apostasy, but in 
some additional, but unrecorded, expression of God’s approval. 
Possibly it was an intimation given that very day of the 
honor to be conferred upon them when God’s covenant of 
life and peace should be with Levi (Mal. 2: 5), 


Verse 30.—Judgment had been. inflicted, and the merciless 
slaughter of some thousands had stayed the progress of the 
evil, so that there was no more of the idolatrous feasting and 
dancing which had stirred the indignation of Moses. Yet 
the past could not be undone, and the people stood exposed to 
the wrath of God as covenant breakers, in having offered 
worship in the very way which he had expressly forbidden.— 
On the morrow. After due time for deliberation, Moses 
reminds the people of their condition before God, as justly 
exposed to his wrath.— Ye have sinned a great sin. To pay 
divine honor to a created object is a grievous transgression, 
and always marked as such in the Scriptures. One of ten 
commandments is devoted entirely to its prohibition. Yet 
the people had done this at the very foot of Sinai, exchanging 
the glory of the incorruptible God for an image made like to 
a corruptible four-footed beast (Rom. 1:23). There are 
those who make ingenious excuses for image worship, but the 
apostle Paul rebukes it even from the light of nature, as he 
told the Athenians, “ Forasmuch then as we are the offspring 
of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of man” 
(Acts 17: 29).—And now I will go wp unto the Lord. That is, 
to the top of the mount. The sin was committed against 
Jehovah, and he alone could declare whether or not it would 
be forgiven.—Peradventure I shall make an atonement, Moses 
was compelled to speak in this doubtful way, for no provision 
was made for the pardon of idolatry any more than for that 
of adultery or murder. Such presumptuous sins were ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Mosaic ritual.— Make atone- 
ment. ‘That is, in some way cover your sin so as to avert its 
penalties. The Hebrew word means to cover, but always with 
the additional idea here stated. Sacrifice and offering were 
out of the question. Yet there must be an atonement in 
order to forgiveness, and this atonement the people were un- 
able to make of themselves. It remained for Moses, who had 
no part nor lot in the abominable idolatry, to see what could 
be done for the guilty people. 

Verses 31, 32.—And Moses returned. The burdened law- 
giver retraced his steps to the summit of Jebel Masa, and 
began his prayer, as every true suppliant for mercy must 
begin, with an humble confession. He did not depreciate 
the sin when addressing the people, much less would he when 
speaking to God.— Have sinned a great sin. The nature of 
this is stated in the next, clause——Made them gods of gold. 
Rather, “a god of gold,” which the Hebrew admits, and 
which exactly conforms to the facts as before recited. Apos- 
tate Israel, in the days of Jeroboam, made two calves of gold, 
but Aaron made only one. And to this creation of their own 
hands, they offered worship, in renunciation and defiance of 
that Holy Being whose voice they had so recently heard 
amid the thunderings and lightnings of the flaming mount.— 
Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin. After confessing the 
enormity of the transgression, he offers his supplication in a 
way that indicates inexpressible earnestness of desire. Of 
this form of speech (known in rhetoric as aposiepesis), in 
which the conclusion is left to be supplied by the mind of 
the reader, other scriptural examples may be seen in Daniel 
3: 15, Zechariah 6: 15 (in the Hebrew), Luke 13: 9 ; 19: 42, 
John 6: 62, and Romans 9: 22. We may readily conjecture 
the unspoken conclusion to be that, if the people were for- 
given, Moses would rejoice, and count continuance in life a 
blessing, the reverse of which seems to be what is intended in 
the second half of the verse.—And if not, blot me, etc. The 
figure here is taken from the enrollment of the names of 
citizens, which appears to have been a common custom. The 
present is the first application of it to God in Scripture. 
Other subsequent instances may be found in Psalm 69: 28 
(compare 87:6), Isaiah 4:3, Daniel 12: 1, Luke 10: 20, 





Philippians 4 : 3, and Revelation 3: 20. Some have supposed 
that Moses really meant to express a willingness to be blotted 
out of the book of life and perish forever, provided this might 
be accepted as an atonement for the sin of the people. But 
this cannot possibly be the meaning. “We ought,” as the 
apostle John says, “to lay down our lives for the brethren” 
(1 John 3:16), but we neither ought, nor are allowed, to 
devote our souls to destruction for them. In the case of the 
apostle Paul, often referred to in this connection, the language 
is distinctly hypothetical (Rom. 9:3). He says, “I could 
wish myself accursed ;” that is, if it were permissible. But 
since it is not lawful, therefore he does not do it. Here the 
force of the terms will be fully met if we suppose Moses to be 
desirous of being excluded from Canaan and losing his natural 
life, if by that sacrifice the nation may be spared. Life 
would be insupportable if his people were not forgiven. Thus 
understood, his prayer is in harmony with the general tenor 
of Scripture, and at the same time an admirable jllustration 
of the generous spirit of the great lawgiver. Such a one 
was fit to be a leader of men, and a type of the Lord Jesus. 

Verse 33.—T'he Lord said unto Moses. The answer of 
Jehovah was distinct and decisive. No such transfer of obli- 
gation was allowable. Moses could not be spared, but must 
complete his vocation to bring the people to the land flowing 
with milk and honey. He might, and would, suffer much by 
their waywardness, but he could not purchase pardon for 
them by his own death_— Whosoever hath sinned, etc. Each 
offender was to suffer for his own offense. The sin of making 
and serving the golden calf would be punished by Jehovah in 
his own time and way, and there could be no vicarious suf- 
fering. 

Verse 34.—Therefore now go, lead the people. Here was a 
distinct intimation that Moses’ request was substantially 
granted. The people were not cast off. Their prospect of 
the promised land was not forfeited. Moses would still be 
their leader. And the assurance of a successful arrival there 
is confirmed by the statement that follows.— Behold, mine 
Angel. Doubtless the mediating angel mentioned in Genesis 
16: 7, and Exodus 23: 20, who possesses the attributes and 
exercises the functions of the Most High.—TI will visit their 
sin, ete. All this did not interfere with God’s retributive 
judgments. They all came in due season. The Jews have a 
saying that “all the calamities they have ever suffered have 
in them a measure of God’s displeasure at the sin of the 
golden calf.” 

Verse 35.—The Lord plagued. No further account of this 
is given, and conjecture is vain Which Aaron made. These 
words emphasize the’truth, which men often forget, that they 
who cause an offense to be committed are chargeable with its 
commission. Aaron made the calf, but it was at the demand 
of the people. ‘ 


THE LORD'S SIDE. 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Among those who attend our Christian churches we find on 
the one hand a body of most interesting men and women, 
who frankly admit they are not in any proper sense religious 
persons. They come to the house of God under the pressure 
of habit or social influence or literary taste. But they do not 
profess to have any experimental interest in the services. 
On the other hand, we find a body of sincere believers, full 
of gospel grace, commending themselves to our confidence by 
the consistency of their conduct as true followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Their whole career is so serene in temper and 
so radiant in purity that there can be to us who know them no 
more doubt of their communion with God as his dear chil- 
dren than there could have been to the tribes of old concern- 
ing Moses as they saw the veiled light of his countenance 
when he came down from the divine presence in Sinai. 
These people are on the Lord’s side. 

Between the two classes thus discriminated lies a large 
class of nominal Christians, an undecided body of inter- 
mediate men and women, a mysterious multitude. They 
stand steadily for years trying to show themselves neutral 
and remain uncommitted. But with such a posture of mind 
God has always declared himself dissatisfied and altogether 
displeased. The Bible will not let them alone. It contin- 
ually urges them with the most searching inquiries, and 
presses on their consciences with most importunate appeals. 
The Holy Spirit, seeing their vain attempts to play between 
two extremes, challenges them outright with the clear call 
that they take instant position somewhere: his voice is heard 
asking, “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

I. Understand, then, first of all, that this question once 
put by the leader of Israel is a divine question. No mortal 
voice would have a right to press it, save as Moses did, in 
the name of the Master’s honor. Now the elemental dis- 
tinction between a divine call and a human on such a point 
seems to be this: we are wont to confuse earthly things with 
heavenly. We are sometimes interpreted as inquiring what 
church one may choose, what denomination he may prefer, 
what creed he may adopt, what champion he may follow. 
Our implication is that there is a selection to be made, and 
all minor tastes are free among the harmless particulars. 
Whereas, when God puts such a question, he turns away 





entirely from considerations of forms or parties or ceremo- 
nials, and points directly to Christ. Even here in the story 
of the exodus we are studying, Moses did not ask, Who 
is on my side, and whois on Aaron’s? He did not say, 
Who accepts the stone tables of command, and who pre- 
fers a ritual for the golden calf? He made no issue with 
anything else whatsoever ; he acknowledged no other “side ;” 
he put nothing on a level of choice or comparison with the 
service of the living God. It was the Lord’s side or no side 
with him. Just so now under the New Testament ; the ques- 
tion is narrow and peremptory: “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” 

Il. But further, understand that this is a spiritual ques- 
tion. A man may vote for all the proprieties of Sabbath 
observance ; he may sign a petition to introduce the name 
of God into the national Constitution; he may join a 
society that will take mo rest and give no peace till the 
Saviour’s countenance is impressed on every coin of this 
republic. And yet he may not be on the Lord’s side. 

For this inquiry has nothing to do with popular or un- 
popular issues. There was a time when Jesus was in favor. 
The people cut down branches of trees and strewed them in 
his path ; they thrust their very garments under the feet of 
the animal he rode; men shouted, and children sang hosanna. 
And there was another time when Jesus was out of favor. 


The throng cried “ Crucify him, crucify him!” Even when ‘ 


he was really crucified, he had some on his side. But in his 
case popularity did not touch thé question any more than it 
did in Moses’ time. For we are not asked whether we are 
on the side of wealth or poverty, of fashion or plainness, of 
power or weakness in men’s eyes; we are asked whether we 
love Christ the Lord with all our hearts. Are we new men 
in Christ Jesus by the new birth? 


III. In the third place, understand this is a crisis question. 
It is most pertinent and appropriate to the age in which we 
live. The symbol of these times is found in one word—Com- 
promise. And against any such thing the entire force of this 
old challenge of Moses is directly leveled. Truth cannot be 
divided ; conduct cannot have two hearts. There are fwo 
pictures in the Bible on which human imagination is wont to 
dwell: one of Paul and one of Naaman. Paul seems to 
stand in the strength of his uprightness, saying calmly : 
“From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus!” Naaman has been 
cleansed of his leprosy, and is very grateful; he wants to 
give the prophet a present. Then he grows devotional; he 
wants to carry back Israelitish earth with him enough to 
make an altar. But at last the secret comes out: Might he 
not be permitted now and then to bow in the house of Rim- 
mon also, and have a sort of compromise piety in such mixed 
times ? 

Our times are mixed likewise, and some people think they 
will do better with a compromise. So old lines become oblit- 
erated, and new ones are drawn sinuously, and by no means 
unyielding at that. Strictness is called puritanic by the sons 
of the Puritans; and the word is uttered with the lip ona 
curl. Right into such confusions comes this question of 
Moses: “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

IV. Once more, understand this is a vital question. On 
it hang the issues of the life which is to come as well as of 
the life that nowis. Treason is in God’s government what it 
is everywhere, a capital crime. There is no use in wasting our 
sympathies upon an ungodly throng of idolaters there at the 
foot of Sinai ; every one among them deserved to die. When- 
ever any traitor is found on neutral ground, his uniform off . 
his face averted towards the enemy, the angel of justice 
seems to stand before him and bid him halt. And now the 
investigation of his loyalty does not turn upon his opulence 
or poverty, his birth or his reputation, but simply upon his 
purpose: “ Under which king, Bezonian? Speak, or die!” 
The inquiry pierces into the very centre of one’s personal 
life: Exactly which side are you on? 

Necessarily such a question will not be satisfied by any 
mere lip-profession. The whole life comes into the judg- 
ment; the pervading purpose, the masterful and swaying 
motives. A man may follow outward duty for a long season, 
and yet not be on the Lord’s side. Demas did so in Paul’s 
time ; still, for love of riches he forsook the faith, A man 
could once have been a disciple, even a preacher, and yet not 
be on the Lord’s side. Simon Magus was a disciple, and did 
some small service, we have no doubt; but he had no part 
nor lot in the matter. So whenever in the quiet reserve of 
meditation the individual is thinking, the question comes: 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

V. Again, understand this is a determinate question 
Some time or other it will have to be answered, and till it 
is answered it will not cease to be put. That answer, when 
it comes, will be decisive of one’s moral character and one’s 
future destiny. Ithuriel’s spear disclosed whatever it touched. 
This inquiry settles fixedly the state of each man for the 
eternity he is to enter. 

Just observe how distinctly it makes every individual stand 
out by himself. We sometimes talk of parental worthiness 
in bar of a child’s condemnation. David was a good man; 
does any one remember what became of Absalom? Eli was 
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a good man ; is it necessary to look up the story of Hophni 
and Phinehas? Aaron was a good man; we are sad to think 
of the fate of Nadab and Abibu. A mother’s prayers have 
great value, but they are neither the conditions nor the 
pledges of her children’s conversion. Cain was the first 
murderer ; yet he had a martyr for a brother. Esau sold his 
birthright ; yet he had the son of promise for his father. 
When this question enters a family, it does not let one mem- 
ber answer for another. : 

VI. Finally, this is an experimental question. It concerns 
every immortal soul bound to the judgment, and needs to be 
asked in full remembrance of the last account. Four consider- 
ations may just be mentioned here as we close the study of 
Israel’s idolatry. 

1, There are only two sides ever to be found. In the history, 
there was Jehovah’s side, and the side of the golden calf. 
Just look at them! The calf was an idea; the gold was a 
reality. But the idea was only a calf; and the reality was 
only gold; and what was either for an undying soul! Now 
there is Christ’s side, and for the other—anything one pleases 
to set up for an idol. 

2. There is great comfort in being on the right side. Moses 
promised those people that remained faithful that the Lord 
should bestow upon them “a blessing this day.” Holiness 
and hope, peace and heaven, are in the line of a true and 
loyal obedience to God. 

3. It is wnsatisfactory, profitless, and perilous to be upon the 
wrong side, The soul will rest nowhere there; there will come 
no possible advantage from rebellion ; danger and destruction 
are directly in the path of one who lifts himself against God. 

4, Any one can know which side he is on, if he truly desires it. 
He can be comfortably assured whether his purpose is clear 
and honest; the rest he can leave to God, who is good and 
wise. ‘“ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal: The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 





« ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


W ho is on the Lord’s side (v.26)? That is the test ques- 
tion to-day, as it has been always. Not, Who is on the popu- 
lar side? not, Who is on the pleasant side? not, Who is on 
the money-making side? not, Who is on the conservative 
side? not, Who is on the progressive side? but, Who is on 
the Lord’s side? That question has its place and its force in 
the church, as well as in the outside world. One must be 
willing to have his Christian brethren call him an “old 
fogy’”’ when he stands firm, or a “ heretic’? when he accepts 
new light at the call of God; he must consent to be sneered 
at as “strait-laced” because of his views on questions of 
morals, or to be looked at askance as “dangerously lax” 
because of his recognition of the law of love in judging the 
practices of others ; he must incur the danger of open hostility 
or of silent ostracism, if he would prove himself squarely on 
the Lord’s side in times of church division and of ethical dis- 
cussions, But that question comes with greatest power to 
those who have not yet formally decided on which side they 
are, in the great struggle of the universe. If the Lord Jesus 
were to speak out of heaven this hour, and say, “All those 
who are ready to be on my side at every risk and at every 
cost, will step to the right of the line I now point out: those 
who remain on the other side, 1 must count as against me,” 
what would be your course? Would you step over that line, 
and show yourself on the Lord’s side? If you would, why 
don’t you do itnow? That is just the decision you are called 
to at this time. 

Slay every man his brother, and every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbor (v.27). Does that sound hard? Of 
course it does. Sin is a bad business, and it makes wretched 
work in the world, But is it unnatural to demand that one 
should be ready to oppose brother, companion, and neighbor, 
even unto death, when God's truth is at stake? Of course it 
isn’t! It is only thoughtlessness’ or wickedness that claims 
that this is unnatural, Why, in our own day we have seen 
a civil war wherein brother stood out against brother, and 
father against son, in bloody contest, and this under a pres- 
sure of conscience, and without the element of personal 
bitterness necessarily entering into the conflict between rela- 
tives. During the long siege of Petersburg, two Maryland 
regiments—one Federal and one Confederate—were over 
against each other, At a time of truce, a father in the one 
regiment and son in the other met and embraced tenderly, 
then went back to their lines ready for the death struggle 
with one another, All who saw that, said it was hard; but 
none said it was strange that a man could put his duty to his 
country above mere family ties. Would not any true man 
stand out against his brother, even to the death, if that brother 
were seeking to murder his own mother? And shall not 
God be worthy of as much love and honor as a mother? He 
who says that he would justify or permit any wrong that 
those dear to him might commit, is not to be trusted by God 
or man, 

Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord, . . . that he may be- 
stow upon you a blessing (v. 29). If you say you are on the 
Lord’s side, prove it. If you are his in one thing, be his in 
all things, There are a great many who call themselves on 


the Lord’s side when they want daily bread or daily protec- 
tion, who hesitate to stand out against brother and neighbor, 
when the time of trying division for conscience’ sake comes. 
' But when one is willing to be wholly the Lord’s, the Lord is 
ready to honor and use him,—to bestow upon him a peculiar 
and an abundant blessing. The reason why so many of us 
aceomplish so little for the Lord is, that we are only partially 
consecrated to the Lord. We are his for Sundays, and 
Wednesday evenings; or for him in one line or another of 
thought and conduct; or for him in all lines but one. Mr. 
Moody has said that “the world has yet to see the power of 
one man wholly consecrated to God.” Uncle Johnny Vassar, 
or David Livingston, or Martin Luther, or some such man as 
that, gives us a glimpse of the possibilities of one who is con- 
secrated to the Lord. What a pity that such illustrations are 
so exceptional-! “Consecrate yourselves to-day to the Lord, 
that he may bestow upon you a blessing !” 


Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a great sin. . 
And Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin (vs. 30,31). Moses was as faithful in 
his words to the people whom he loved, as he was faithful in 
his words for them. He was as plain-spoken to them as he 
was to God when he talked about them. He said to their 
faces what he said behind their backs. There is no real 
fidelity without fearless truth-speaking. It is not kindness 
to one whom we love who has done wrong, to gloss his sin 
over as if, after all, he were not*so much to blame for it ; or as 
if it were an open question whether he really did right or 
wrong. The true way is to let him understand plainly, that 
the trouble with him is not his circumstances or his mis- 
judgment, but his sin; not his being tempted, but his guilty 
yielding to temptation. Many a child, and many a man or 
woman, is hindered from seeing the wrong as wrong, and 
from recognizing his or her sin as sin, by the failure of 
parent or friend to say lovingly and plainly, “You have 
sinned a great sin.” Without a consciousness of sin there 
will be no penitence, no seeking of forgiveness, no turning 
away with abhorrence from the guilt of transgression. 

If thou wilt forgive their sin—: and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book (v.32). There is all the difference in the 
world between sharing another’s sin, and sharing the conse- 
quences of another’s sin. The one is always base ; the other 
may be truly noble. A man may oppose with all his power 
the wrong course of his partner, or his brother, or his child, 
or his father, and then when the blow falls on the guilty one 
he may quietly share in the punishment without attempting 
to screen himself at the other’s cost, or he may permit it all 
to come on himself unjustly, rather than expose the une he 
loves by asserting his own freedom from complicity with the 
wrong. Never does Moses appear in a grander and a more 
‘admirable light than while thus pleading tenderly with God 
to spare these sinful people, or to let him die with them. So 
long as God’s honor was at stake, Moses could stand out 
against his own brother to the death. With God’s honor 
vindicated, Moses was ready to die for any one of that sinful 
people whom he led. The truest devotion to another will 
never consent to do wrong for the loved one; but it will be 
ready to suffer wrong to the uttermost for that object of 
affection. 

Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out of my 
book (v. 33). We cannot take another’s guilt. We cannot 
lift sin and its consequences from the soul of the one whom 
we love dearest. A mother may wish and pray that she 
might die for her poor reprobate boy: but his sin is not on 
her soul; it is on his, and there it must remain. So in every 
case where one would gladly take all the penalty of a dear 
one’s misdoing. God holds each soul responsible for its own 
transgressions, and the penalty must fall where the sin rested. 
We cannot bear one another’s sins. Moses—friend of God as 
he was—could not bear on his soul the sins of the people 
whom he loved. God held them all, God holds us all, indi- 
vidually to account for individual sins. But there is One 
whom God permits to be a Sin Bearer for others. “There is 
one God and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” He died for sinners—the just for the unjust ; 
and “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
Through him alone can we have forgiveness of our sins. 

And the Lord plagued the people, because they made the calf 
(v. 35). Forgiveness does not do away with all the earthly 
consequences of the sin forgiven. The unconditional pardon 
of a murderer would neither bring back his victim to life 
nor take from him all cause of regret and suffering as a result 
of his crime. Transgression always injures a man. He will 
in some way feel its sad consequences so long as he lives. 
Nothing could be more foolish than for us to suppose that we 
could do wrong and be forgiven for it, and that would be the 
end of it. It wouldn’t be the end of it. The sin itself, the 
guilt of the sin, God would put an end to, would put out of 
sight and thought forever, by his act of forgiveness; but the 
earthly consequences of that sin must continue so long as 
earth continues. And God must give a child of his new 
treatment and a new training because of his every new 
experience in sin. The man who has been found guilty of 
crime must not wonder that he is distrusted long after he has 
served out his term of legal punishment. 





Nor can a man 





expect to be as strong, as sensitive, or as spotless, at the point 
of his former failures in integrity, as if he had never yielded 
to temptation just there. If we consent to yield to sin, we 
have got to suffer because of our sinning—to suffer here in 
the flesh even when we are forgiven of God for our trans- 
gression. Sin is a terrible thing—even in view of its gracious 
forgiveness. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


Although this lesson is about the consequences and punish- 
ment of idolatry, rather than about idolatry itself, it cannot 
be treated intelligently without taking in the story of the 
idolatry which is here shown to have been so abundant in its 
evil results. That story must be included in the teaching of 
this lesson. 

The Hebrews had lived among a people who had many 
great temples and costly idols as aids to worship. It was 
hard for them to walk wholly by faith, and not at all by 
sight ; to feel that God, as a spirit, was to be worshiped only 
and always in spirit and in truth. They longed to see some 
symbol of God, that they might bow down before it, with the 
feeling that he whom it represented was somehow nearer and 
more real through this visible image of himself—or of his 
attributes. So they made the golden calf; and in worshiping 
it, they seemed to suppose that they were also worshiping the 
Lord their God. 

Now we know that all this was very wrong on their part. 
None of us would do precisely the same thing. But how 
al.out the spirit in which they acted? Is there nothing of 
that in us? It is as truly idolatry to bow down before a cru- 
cifix in worship, as before a calf. It is also the spirit df 
idolatry—of the longing for some visible or tangible sign of 
God"s presence—which prompts us to feel that a solid bank 
account is a surer support for ourselves or for our children 
than one of God’s promises. We don’t particularly care to 
have the gold made into a calf; but we do want to have the 
gold. This desire—desire of gold as a reliance—is the “covet- 
ousness which is idolatry.” God is a jealous God, and must 
be trusted wholly, and worshiped in spirit only, or his 
promise to be our God is voided utterly. 

And now comes the question, “ Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” That question must be met by everybody. ‘To 
answer it may involve the standing out against those who 
are very dear to us. With this question so prominent in the 
text, this lesson can be made plain and practical to every 
scholar. Are your scholars on the Lord’s side? Have they 
taken their stand openly? If not, are they ready to do so 
now? If they have, are they willing to meet all the conse- 
quences of their decision ? “Those who are on the Lord’s side 
are called to be wholly consecrate to him. 

The noble devotedness of Moses has its lessons for all. 
Moses would die for the Lord’s honor, die rather than coun- 
tenance wrong in those whom he loved. But Moses would 
also die to save those whom he had to oppose in love. Our 
best friends are those who will never countenance us in wrong ; 
and they are readiest to do everything except wrong to shield 
us from the consequences of our own sin and folly. 

God will hold every sinner to account for his own evil 
doing. No human friend can save us. The soul that sinneth 
it shall die. One Sin-bearer alone can stand between us and 
death, and he will do so only at our request, and on our com- 
mitting ourselves to him to be saved, in his own way, from 
the just consequences of our sin. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The interest in this lesson will be increased if you give 
some of the intervening circumstances, but do not let the 
story of the golden calf and its worship be more prominent 
than Moses’ prayer and intercession. 

Where were the people when God gave the ten command- 
ments? What could they see? What did they hear? How 
did they feel when they heard the trumpet and the thunder- 
ings? 

After that time God called Moses to bring Aaron and his 
two sons and seventy of the rulers of the people to worship 
and to hear the law. When the people heard the ten com- 
mandments, they all answered with one voice, “All the words 
which the Lord hath said we will do.’ Then Moses built 
an altar, and the people offered burnt offerings and sacrificed 
oxen. After that, God called Moses again on the mountain, 
far up above the people and the priests, but the sight of the 
glory was like fire on the top of the mountain. 

Where was Moses, and what was he doing? Days passed, 
sabbath days, weeks, and yet he did not come down. God 
was talking with him, showing him what he would have him 
do, and how: kept by God, Moses needéd no rest nor food, 
for long after he said himself, “I neither did eat bread nor 
drink water.” After forty days and forty nights God gave 
him the two tables of stone written with God’s own finger. 
What was written on them? 

What had the people been doing? As Moses came down from 
the mountain, he heard the shouting of marty voices and the 
sound of singing; he came nearer to the camp; he saw the 


| people dancing; in the midst of the great congregation was 
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an altar, and before it a calf of gold, like the gods of Egypt. 
What had Moses brought down in his hands? He was angry, 
and dashed the stones to the ground, breaking them in pieces. 
What had the people broken? How came they to have this 
idol? They grew impatient while Moses was gone, and said 
to Aaron, “Make us gods to go before us; as to this Moses, 
we know not what is become of him.” Did Aaron remind 
them of God their leader, of the guiding cloud, or the pillar 
of fire, or even of the manna they had gathered that morn- 
ing? He told them to bring their gold earrings to him. 
The women, and their daughters and sons,—for they wore 
earrings, too, those they had borrowed in Egypt,—took the 
rings from their ears and brought them to Aaron. He melted 
them in the fire, and worked on the gold with tools to shape 
and fashion it, and made a likeness of a calf, one of the gods 
of Egypt. (Perhaps you can get or make some picture or 
copy representing the Egyptian Apis.) Aaron built an altar 
before it, and said the next day should be a feast unto the 
Lord ; as if this golden image could represent the God whom 
their fathers had served. The people rose early in the 
morning, and with feasting and frolic brought offerings, and 
offered before the altar and the calf Aaron had made. Again 
the gold was in the fire, for Moses melted the calf to a shape- 
less lump, then he ground it to powder, strewed it on the 
water, and made the people drink it. Did he blame his 
brother Aaron? Even he, God’s servant, chosen to help 
Moses and to speak for him, added falsehood tosin. He said 
they gave him the gold, he cast it in the fire and the calf 
came out. God told Moses how to punish the people. He 
cried, “ Who is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me.” 
if the people had then been sorry for their sin could they 
have come back? The sons of Levi came, and Moses said 
God had bidden every man to take his sword and go and 
slay those who had sinned, even their neighbors, friends, and 
brothers. Three thousand men were killed. God was 
angry, aud Moses prayed for the people. As Jesus prayed 
for his enemies, so Moses prayed for them, “Forgive their 
sin.” 

God in his anger had told Moses he would destroy them 
all, and make a great nation of him and his people. Moses 
was an intercessor, to go between the wicked people and the 
angry God and make peace. Moses reminded God of his 
promise to Abraham, and begged him to save the children 
of Israel for his promise’ sake. He even offered himself to 
die for the sinning people, for when he prayed he said, 
“Forgive; if not; blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book.” 
Was not that like the love of Jesus suffering for the guilty? 

God said, “ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book.” God heard Moses’ prayer, and spared 
the nation, while he punished the guilty. To Moses he said, 
“Go and lead my people; my angel shall go before, but I 
will visit their sin upon them.’ They had many sorrows, 
for we read, “The Lord plagued the people because they 


made the calf, which Aaron made.” 


‘ 2 


QUESTION HINTS. 

BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 
How long after the law was spoken from Sinai was it bro- 
ken by the congregation of Israel? Recite the command- 
ment which was first broken? What special prohibitien had 


been added respecting idolatry? (Exod. 20:22, 23.) What 
occasioned this transgression? (Exod, 32:1.) What caused 


it? (32:9; Rom. 1: 21-23.) How long had Moses been 
absent ? (Exod. 24:18.) What vision was he beholding? 
(25: 8,9; Heb. 8: 5.) What vision had recently been granted 
unto all the children of Israel? (24: 16,17.) Why was it 
given them? To whom were entrusted the affairs of Israel 
during Moses’ absence? (24:14.) How did Aaron prove 
himself unworthy of the trust? (32: 2-6.) Why did he per- 
mit this idolatry? (Mark 15:15; Acts 24: 27.) Why was 
the form of a calf chosen? How did Moses learn of the trans- 
gression? (32:7, 8.) What offer did he reject, and why? 
(32: 9-14.) Describe his meeting with Aaron? (32: 15-24.) 
Did Moses do right in breaking the tables of the law? 

Exod, 32: 26.—What question does the Lord propound to 
all who have transgressed his laws, and how would he have 
it answered? What does the question mean? How are we 
to come unto him? To what company do all belong who do 
not come unto him? (Matt. 12:30.) Is it probable that the 
tribe of Levi had or had not joined in the idolatry? Of 
what tribe was Aaron? Why are only the Levites mentioned 
in the return to the Lord? About how many of the com- 
pany returned in allegiance to God? (Exod. 12: 37; 82: 28.) 
What punishment was inflicted, and by whose hand executed ? 
(v. 27.) Why was the penalty madeso severe? (2 Pet. 2:6.) 
Why was it administered by the hand of man? (vy. 29.) 
What is the meaning of consecrate? What is meant by 
“every man upon his son, and upon his brother?” (Matt. 
10: 34-37.) Should relationship or friendship be allowed to 
affect our vote or attitude respecting prevailing evil ? 

Verse 30.—How only can the guilt of sinners be canceled ? 
(1 John 2: 1, 2.) What is the meaning of atonement ? 
(Rom. 5:1.) What emotion does its reception produce? 
(Rom. 5:11.) How did Moses begin his effort of reconcilia- 
tion in behalf of Israel? (v. 31.) Why did he thus begin? 
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(1 John 1:9.) By what sacrifice did he propose to make 
the atonement if pardon could not be secured without? (v, 32.) 
Did he mean to offer his natural or his spiritual. life a sacri- 
fice for sinners? (Psa. 69:28.) Why did Moses propose so 
valuable an offering? (Acts 7:37; John 10:15.) Was 
human sacrifice ever acceptable to God? (1 Pet. 1: 18, 19.) 
Why is one clause of Moses’ prayer unfinished? If our sins 
are forgiven in Jesus Christ, do we escape the temporal, or 
only the eternal, consequences of our wrong doing ? (vs. 33-35.) 
Does pardon make the past record clean, or does it not? 
When was this sin of Israel finally punished? (Num, 14: 
28-32.) 

BLACKBOARD HINTS. 

MOSES JESUS 
PITYING 
PLEADING IN BEHALF OF 
OFFERING HIMSELF FOR 


HIS PEOPLE. HIS ENEMIES. 


“PATHER, FORGIVE THEM,” 


' 
WHO IS ON THE LORD’S SIDE? | 


WHOSOEVER HATH SINNED AGAINST ME, 
HIM 


WILL I BLOT OUT OF MY BOOK. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

When a thunderstorm is in progress, and torrents of rain 
are falling, one might wonder why God allowed such a seem- 
ingly evil thing to happen. Lut the farmer, who has been 
watching for weeks for some sign of rain, knows that this 
sudden storm and downpour is a blessing in disguise. So the 
penalties by which God preserved the Israelites from complete 
self-destruction were veiled blessings. Frowning fortresses, 
heavy artillery, and iron-clad ships are sometimes God’s best 
instruments in his sharp surgery of the nations. It is hard 
to see how the visitation of a penalty is often an act of mercy ; 
but when Moses for his sin was denied an entrance into the 
Holy Land, was it, after all; a great hardship that he was taken 
into God’s Paradise instead ? 

It would be a helpful exercise for the children to have 
them gather from the last four books of Moses all the in- 
stances in which Moses interceded for the people. Get them 
to tell again of Abraham’s intercession, and ask how it dif- 
fered in its results from this of Moses. The older children 
could easily gather instances of successful intercession from 
the later books of the Old Testament. 

The Lord may grant pardon, and yet there is a sense in 
which he will still “ plague the people” for their sin. The 
drunkard may give up his sin and become a Christian, and 
yet come to a premature grave because of his former evil 
course. The man who has squandered vast estates in evil 
doing may repent, but his repentance will not bring back 
that which he has lost. The boy who spends foolishly the 
time in which he should be gaining knowledge and virtue 
will feel the effects of that misspent time all his life. Some 
opportunities which we have carelessly allowed to slip by 
unimproved will never come again to us to all eternity. In 
that sense each of us must bear his own iniquity. 

Penalty Visited.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 5, p. 166, 
2 1109,—Judgment Teaching Righteousness; vol. 10, p. 118, 
3 2161,—The Mercy of Judgment; Cawdray’s Treasury of 
Similes, p. 196,—The Intent of Judgment; Spencer’s Things 
New and Old, p. 403, 3 1438, Judgments. 

Intercession Made.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
40, 3 64,—A Hindu’s Intercession; vol. 3, p. 64, 2 584,—A 
Simile from Ambrose; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 291,—A Saying of Burkitt ; Second Series, p. 146,— 
The Intercession of Christ; p. 147,—Intercessory Prayer; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 641, 4 778,—The Dut} 
of Intercession. 

Justice Declared.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 174, 
2 268,—The Book of Life; %269,—Unerring Judgment; vol. 
9, p. 21, 3 1831,—Judgment Certain; Bowes’s Lllustrative 


Applications, First Series, p. 467,—Examples of Retribution; | 


Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 396, 4 3415,— 
The Awards of the Judgment. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

The first thing that strikes one on reading over the lesson 
text in the Hebrew is the number of linguistic orientalisms 
and idiomatic expressions, which give a peculiar vividness to 
the narrative ; and of this much is lost inthe English. The 








| fect reproduction of either idiom or style. 


prompt, almost brisk action, is expressed in a manner very 


laconic. Thus, for a rough attempt: 

“ And Moses stood (took his place) in the gate of the camp, 
and said: Who is for Jehovah? Unto me! And there 
gathered unto him all the sons of Levi. And he said to them, 
Thus saith Jehovah, God of Israel: Put every man his sword 
upon his thigh, pass and return from gate to gate (or, from 
[his] gate to the gate) in the camp, and slay every man his 
brother, and every man his friend (companion), and every 
man his neighbor (the one near to him).” 

In English, however, the phrase “every man” is a trifle 
stronger than the Hebrew. It is literally “a man;” and 
means scarcely more than “each” of the sons of Levi. The 
form and tone of speech in the order to slay is not that 
earnest thoroughness of our English, but of that calm delib- 
eration where every word is weighed, and is meant to have 
its exact weight ; no more, no less, 

In the English, too, the national and covenant idea, which 
lay at the-root of Moses’ call and command, is lost. It is not 
merely a sin against God the Creator and Maker, but against 
him who is the head of the nation; a foul act of palpable 
treason against God their Redeemer. This is but one speci- 
men of what we lose by reading “the Lorp”’ instead of Jeho- 
vah. That he was the Lord of all the earth, and Lord of 
hosts, isnot in question. But now they are breaking the words ‘ 
of the covenant; they are committing treason against Jehovah, 
God of Israel. 

Reasoning from what is easily read between the lines of the 
text, and applying the light of modern times, it is not unnat- 
ural to suppose, er even conclude, that the slain (an incon- 
siderable fraction of the whole host) were simply the impeni- 
tent, or the still idolatrous and recusant. But the whole 
slaying is not un-oriental ; and it is not very likely that the 
Levites acted with the most careful discrimination of per- 
sons in the slaughter. It was probably effected upon crowds, 
or groups, where a few would fall by being in bad company, or 
because of family relationships with the still rebellious. 
Nor would such lack of discrimination seem unfair to the 
Orientals of ancient time, or to those of the present day who 
are untainted with occidental notions. 


However, it is not fair to pass over this passage and leave 
the impression that the interpretation given in our English 
Bible is absolutely certain in its correctness ; though it can- 
not be far wrong, if at all. The literal rendering of verse 
29 is this: “ And Moses said, Consecrate yourselves (fill your 
hands) to-day to Jehovah, for (or, though) [itis] a man with his 
son and with his brother; and to bestow upon you to-day a 
blessing.” The alternative interpretation, scarcely as reason- 
able as that of our English Bible, though upheld by the’ 
Targums and here and there a commentator, is that they 
needed to consecrate themselves [anew], because each man’s 
hand had been on his son, etc. But the objections to this 
interpretation are both linguistic and historical; and we 
need not enter upon them. As the Jews came to disregard 
the covenant meaning of the name Jehovah, to consider it 
too holy to be named, and to substitute for it another word— 
which has unhappily been adopted in many translations, 
ours among the number; so the Targums left out of view the 
propriety of slaying those traitors who were breaking up 
their nation, and putting an end to its hopes of obtaitling the 
promises ; and referred this last clause of verse 29 to a com- 
mand to offer a [sin] offering, before such offerings had 
been established ! 

“Gods of gold” is probably an inferior rendering for what 
should read “a god of gold.’ The breach of the second 
commandment is perhaps looked up:n as if it had not—at 
least according to the letter—involved necessarily a breach 
of the first also, 

The figure in verse 32, as perhaps it is not necesary to say 
here, is apparently taken from the books of enrollment, or 
lists of enrolled citizens. This is the earliest use in the Bible 
of this figure ; and it is by no means unknown outside of the 
sacred record, and by no means peculiar to the Orient. But 
it is as well to fix it in the mind that its idea is quite different 
from that of the use of the figure in common conversation 
among the Occidentals. Inthe latter case it seems to be 
derived from “the tablets of memory;” or even, in some 
cases, from the lists of people of good business credit, or even 
the “ visiting book” which ladies in certain walks of life are 
said to use. But none of those touches the figure in this 
passage. Yet in the light we have from the ancient records 
and monuments of eastern peoples, it seems that the origin of 
the figure in the text was an exceedingly familiar one. 

In verse 34 a literal translation of the Hebrew shows more 
the oriental arbitrary indefiniteness of the language God 
adopted in speaking to Moses about the people, than does our 
English. It is: “ And now go; guide this people whither 1 
spoke to thee.” “Unto the place of which,” is not a per- 
It is not intended 


here to find fault with our translation; but no translation 
equals the original; and it does seem as if our excellent 
translators had here cared more for presenting an easily 
understood and generally equivalent sense to the mind of the 
unlearned reader than they had to reproduce exactly the 
nice points of the narrative and utterances, 
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ublications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
rests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


First Lessons in Greek: adapted to the Greek fo Kenop of Godwin and 
Hadley, and designed as an yg oak a het s Anabasis 
and similar Greek By William 8. Scarbo , professor of 
ancient languages in Wilberforce University, 12mo, pp. ix, 
i47, New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co, 


PAMPHLETS. 


By Miss M. KE. Braddon. (The People’s Library.) 4to, 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


All 
in 


‘Otto. 


The Octoroon. 
pp. 44. ew 


The Rugg Documents. By Clara pucume ee People’s Library.) 


4to, pp. 1. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. rice, 10 cents. 

The Grass Widow: A tale of the Indian Ocean. By Lieut.-Col. F. E. 
West. (‘The People’s Library.) 4to, pp. 30. New York: J.8. Ogiivie 
&Co. Price, 10 cents. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS.* 


If the root of all evil for mankind in general is the love 
of money, for American womankind it might almost be 
said to be the love of dress. Nothing is more forcibly 
striking to a thoughtful American who returns home after 
a long absence in foreign countries, than the prominence 
given to this subject in the newspapers. Even the more 
dignified and decorous of the great dailies devote a stated 
and considerable space to reports of fashions present or 
coming; they have their established corps of correspon- 
dents, and discuss the all-important topic with gravity. 
Of course, there is no lack of such mercery gossip in other 
lands; but elsewhere it has its boundaries, its due limits, 
beyond which it dare not intrude. Imagine the London 
Times giving two columns a week to the chronicling of 
hats and mantles, the last whim in shoe-buckles, and 
the last fancy in fans! 

As a rule, American women dress well. They have an 
instinct for effect, and this instinct is trained by the per- 
petual discussion of the subject into acult, But they dress 
extravagantly, and waste on their clothes an amount of 
time and thought and nervous energy which it is melan- 
choly to compute. Preachers are needed of the great 
truth that the becoming is not of necessity either difficult 
or eostly, and that gracefulness and taste are to be realized 
by simple and easy methods as well as by laborious ones, 
In one sense Miss Oakey’s little manual leads in a right 
direction, since she deals with dress after the manner of 
an artist, and her hints as to combinations of color are in 
the main judicious; but in another sense they are to be 
deprecated. It is undeniably true that every woman has 
the right to make herself fair by legitimate means and up 
to a certain point; but that point should be clearly indi- 
cated, and another truth be insisted on, which is, that to 
make appearance a principal object, and give to it the 
chief part in your thoughts and mental activities is, in 
effect, to sacrifice to self, and exalt in place of a nobler 
standard the worship of petty refinements. Every woman 
may easily be neat and careful, and, enhance all beauty 
which nature has bestowed by choosing the shapes and the 
tints which are most becoming to her, and yet not expend 
one tithe of the time and patience (not to say the money) 
which would be demanded to carry out almost any one 
of Miss Oakey’s carefully studied and indicated costumes. 

A great objection to many of these costumes is, as it 
seems to us, their inutility. How can a woman be 
expected to do anything useful in—we select at random— 
“a gown of pale gray and green foulard silk trimmed 
with ribbons of gray and green, and soft creamy lace at 
neck, Souvenir de Malmaison roses, gray silk stockings, 
green slippers of kid or silk of a pale tone, pale gray 
gloves, a fan of transparent crépe of the palest mauve 
pink. Roman pearls or amber”? Clearly, all that she 
can do is to sit and pose to an admiring world till it is 
time to change her dress agair. Talk of economy would 
also seem superfluous in a book which intimates that to 
be complete each dress must include its own special fan 
or parasol, stockings, shoes, gloves, flowers (wild or exotic 
according to the dictum), laces, gems, and “ pocket hand- 
kerchief to match color.in pocket.” Now of what use are 
these “pocket handkerchiefs to match” ? Do they never 
come out of the pocket for application to any of the 
ordinary uses to which handkerchiefs are put? ar are 
they purely ornamental, the real pocket handkerchief 
being carried somewhere else about the person? And 
what does Miss Oakey mean by “tea-colored coral”? 
Does she mean tea-rose color; and, if so, which tea rose? 
—for there are many, and of widely differing shades, 

We do not wish to detract from whatever there is of 
value in the volume under discussion, Except in one or 
two cases where her combinations would seem to be a 
little too daring, the toilettes suggested by Miss Oakey 
are unexceptionable in taste; and her theories of color 
and adaptation, so far as they go, may be reliedupon. If 


*Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. l6mo, pp. 196. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, $1.00, , 
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life and human bale were but a series of effective tab- 


leaux for the enjoyment of appreciative on-lookers, such 
a system of dress would be all very well. The pity of it 
is, that this is a workaday world, full of accidents and 
catastrophes, and there is something a little ghastly when 
triviality which takes on the air of solemn earnest comes 
to be contrasted with the really earnest and the really 
solemn. 


Sometimes a joke is carried too far. One of these 
occasions is when it is bound in cloth and issued in two 
octavo volumes. That is what is the matter with the new 
edition of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Doren’s Suggestive 
Commentary on St. Luke. When one reads in the critical 
notes on the first chapter: “ Hiereus, priest, hence, 
presbyter. Heb. Cohena Prince . . . Amem, ‘Innocuous 
ambos cultores numinis ambos,’ Ovid. O. T. placed piety 
in fear, N. T. in love, Stier. Theou from tithémi. Primi- 
tive with Dios, etc. Gesenius. Jehovah, Existing One, 
Elohim, lost Hebrew root, coluit, Havernich,”’ one sees 
that he has got to deal with a humorist of the first order. 
The critical notes, it should be confessed, form the 
“funny column ” of Dr. Van Doren’s book ; but a similar 
flavor of subdued humor—a quiet, yet constant, sugges- 
tion of the incongruous—pervades the serious part of the 
commentary, which consists of a series of disjointed 
sentences, each bearing some relation to the text under 
which it stands, and intended to suggest new trains of 
thought to the reader’s mind. Ruled margins for memo- 
randa and notes afford the reader an opportunity to 
record any original observations of his own on the sacred 
text. (2 vols., 8vo, pp. iv, 520; 558. New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co. Price, $3.75.) 


Few writers of last generation did more for the popu- 
larizing of Bible knowledge than John Kitto. The 
many theological and illustrative works which came from 
his pen brought within the range of the purse and the 
comprehension of the cottager resources which before 
had been open only to the trained student. In spite of 
the progress of biblical science since his death, in 1854, 
his books for family use still retain a high value. One of 
the best known of these works, Kitto’s Daily Bible Illus- 
trations, has recently been issued in a new eight-volume 
edition, with clear type and good, plain binding. The 
eight volumes contain original morning and evening 
readings—critical and devotional—for a year, covering 
the whole Bible in course. Reference to particular pas- 
sages is facilitated by an index of subjects and one of 
Bible texts illustrated. A portrait of Dr. Kitto forms 
the frontispiece to the first volume, (8 vols., 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. xii, 407 ; vi, 440; viii, 428; x, 488; xii, 419; 
vii, 418; iv, 482; viii, 464. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $7.00.) 

A quiet sensible story for girls, to be read more for the 
excellence of its moral than for any charm of style, is 
Four Friends and Their Fortunes, by the author of “ Oriel.” 
The story traces the varying life-currents of four girls, 
companions at school, showing how the life of one became 
a failure, how that of another was almost wrecked, and 
how the two others found the way of life. While the 
style of the book is fairly readable, the dialogues are 
sometimes too markedly didactic. The illustrations are 
poor. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 320. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. announce Starlight 
through the Clouds, by Frances Ridley Havergal. 








Harper and Brothers have in press The Heayt of the 
White Mountains by Samuel Adams Drake, and Paul 
B. Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun. 

J. B. Lippincott have nearly ready Madame de Sévigné, 
by Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), which forms 
the thirteenth volume of Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, 


The first part of New England Bird-life, a manual of 
New England ornithology, edited, from the manuscript of 
Mr. Winfred A. Stearns, by Dr. Elliott Coues, will be 
issued late in August by Lee and Shepard. 

A partial bibliography of English translations of 
Goethe’s Faust appears in the Boston Literary World for 
August 13, The number of English translations must be 
now close upon forty-five, of which twenty-seven are 
given in The Literary Wed. 


A rich discovery in Teneo Egypt is reported by the 
London newspapers. Within the past month or two, it 





is said, no fewer than thirty-six well preserved sarcophagi 
of almost all the kings and queens of the earlier Theban 
dynasty have been recovered. The sarcophagi contain 
not only the mummies, but parchment rolls, ornaments, 
and other materials of interest, and the names of several 
of the Pharaohs occur on _ orered cases, 

DP? Avenir, a Philadelphia ‘dtr monthly printed 
in French, has now reached its eleventh number. It is 
edited by the Rev. C. Miel, rector of the French Episcopal 
Church of St. Sauveur, and its object is to discuss the 
signs of the times from a Christian point of view. The 
articles are short, timely, and interesting. There is a bit 
of human nature in the request in English that tardy 
subscribers should set about paying their subscriptions. 
Whatever else may be left to bungling readers of French, 
it is obvious that that is too important a thing to be so 
left. 





Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. make a fuller announcement 
regarding the long-promised American Men of Letters 
series. As previously announced, the series will be 
under the editorial supervision of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. Two volumes of the series are already in 
press: Washington Irving, by Charles Dudley Warner; 
and Noah Webster, by Horace E. Scudder. The follow- 
ing are in preparation: Nathaniel Hawthorne, by James 
Russell Lowell; N. P. Willis, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; 
Henry D. Thoreau, by Frank B. Sanborn; J. Fenimore 
Cooper, by Professor T. R. Lounsbury, and William Gil- 
more Simms, by George W. Cable. The volumes will be 
in 16mo size, of 250 to 300 pages each. 


A new series of Lives of American Statesmen, the 
earlier volumes of which will appear the present season, 
is announced by Houghton, Mifflin, &'‘Co. The volumes 
of the series will deal mainly with the period between 
the war of the Revolution and the war of Secession, only 
a few pre-revolutionary lives being admitted to the 
series. The editorship of the series has been confided to 
Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., who has arranged for the publi- 
cation of the following works: Alexander Hamilton, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; John Quincy Adams by John T. 
Morse, Jr.; John Randolph of Roanoke, by Henry 
Adams; James Madison, by Sidney H. Gay; James 
Monroe, by President Gilman; John C. Calhoun, by 
Dr. H. Van Holst; Andrew Jackson, by Professor 
W. G. Sumner; Henry Clay, by the Hon. Carl Schurz ; 
Albert Gallatin, by Mr. J. A. Stevens; Patrick Henry, 
by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, and Benjamin Franklin 
by Colonel T. Wentworth Higginson. Other lives will 
soon be arranged for. 

What the London Times and the Spectator call an 
extraordinary case of literary filibustering on the part of 
an American professor turns out to be more akin to the 
historical mare’s nest. A few weeks ago Mr. Oscar 
Browning wrote an indignant letter to the Times, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that Professor Payne, of the 
University of Michigan, had appropriated Mr. Brown- 
ing’s paper in the Encyclopedia Britannica on Educa- 
tion, having had it printed as a Short History of Educa- 
tion without any acknowledgment—other than the 
mention of the fact that it was a reprint—of its proper 
authorship. As Professor Payne had clearly no right to 
affix Mr. Browning’s name to an article distinguished in 
the encyclopedia by his initials only, and as the title- 
page states that the book is ‘“‘a reprint of the article 
Education from the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, edited with an introduction, bibliography, 
notes, and references,”—matter ‘extending to thirty out 
of the hundred and eighteen pages of the book,—by 
Professor Payne, it is difficult to see what- fuller acknow!- 
edgment Mr. Browsing could expect. 


WORK 4 AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION ‘CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


North Carolina, state, at Salem-_._........--._- September 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, ......-...-.- October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester_...........November 1-3 


Rhode Island, state, at Providence,.......... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic-...-....-.------ November 15-17 


SUMMER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 
Mr, D. L. Moody's, s, at Northfield, Mass........--.--../ August. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—A convention of the Washington Union Baptist 
New York, 
C. B. Stout, 


Sunday-schools was held at Glen’s Falls, 
August 23, 24, under the leadership of Mr. 





August 27, 1881.] 
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The Rev. Thomas Cull of Greenwich spoke on “ Service 
for Christ,” the Rev. A. A. Jones on ‘“‘ How to prepare 
for Sunday-school,” and the Rev. A. A. Watson on 
“True teaching.” The Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry was 
present, and took part in the proceedings. 

—The eleventh annual convention of the Sunday- 
school workers in the Maritime Provinces was held at 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, August 12-15. The course 
of the discussions embraced the field and the workers, 
and the requisites for, and tests of, successful teach- 
ing. Emphasis was laid upon the duty of the Sunday- 
school in relation to missions, and at the close of the 
convention an opportunity for a practical summing up 
was given in the discussion of the topic, “What have I 
learned at this convention?” 

—Not the least successful of the Sunday-school assem- 
blies has been the new seaside Sunday-school Assembly 
held at Asbury Park, August 2-12, and conducted under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Church in New Jersey. 
The audiences were large and enthusiastic, and the list of 
lecturers was quite imposing. During the ten days in 
which the assembly was in session, from twelve to fifteen 
meetings were held daily. At the opening services, con- 
ducted by the Rev. James A. Worden, brief addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Drs. Herrick Johnson of 
Chicago, W. P. Breed of Philadelphia, and J. H. Brookes 
of St. Louis. The programme for the succeeding days 
was substantially the same as that previously published. 
Each day was devoted to the consideration of a special 
topic, and the exercises throughout were distinguished 
by a healthy variety and broadness. 


MISSIONS. 


—The young Japanese soldier who was recently put 
under arrest for refusing, as a Christian, to contribute 
to a celebration of the heathen rites of burial, has been 
released by order of the Japanese government. 

—A deep and growing religious interest is reported by 
the missionaries at Coimbatore in India. One of the 
missionaries writes that the methods of the inquiry 
room and the experience meeting have been adopted 
among the natives with a great deal of success. 

—An interesting statement of the missionary work of 
the United Brethren is furnished in the twenty-eighth 
annual report, just issued, of the board of missions of 
that denomination. Believing it to be an absolute neces- 
sity that the natives should as soon as possible be in- 
structed in the arts of civilization, the board maintains 
in its African mission an industrial department, by 
means of which it is hoped that the heathen will gradu- 
ally be taught to construct proper houses, ete., for them- 
selves. Reports show that the work in Africa is more 
hopeful than ever before. The board also maintains 
nine missions in Germany with 297 members, and 9 
Sunday-schools with a membership of 290 children. 

EVANGELISM. 

—Now that the great religious movement in Indian- 
apolis is subsiding, the religious workers who took part in 
it have set about counting results. It has been found 
that there has been an accession of nearly two thousand 
members to the various evangelical churches, and over 
five thousand people have professed to be under convic- 
tion, as a direct result of the special evangelistic work 
done in the city. 


—In spite of the fact that the laws against Protestant 
evangelical work in Spain are again being more strin- 
gently enforced, the work of evangelization goes quietly 
on. In some villages Christian workers are assisted by 
a kind of secret service among the people, by means of 
which they are enabled to circulate the Scriptures and 
religious books without attracting the attention of the 
Roman Catholic authorities. 


—On Sunday evenings the public parks and squares in 
most of the large towns of England are utilized for 
religious purposes. Many belonging to the poorer classes, 
who have ceased to attend any church, resort to the parks 
on Sunday to hear the gospel, and to catch a breath of 
fresher air than that of the streets and lanes of the city. 
The London Sunday-school Chronicle has this deserip- 
tion of a Sunday evening in Hyde Park: “Thousands 
of all ranks are to be seen in large groups standing 
respectfully listening to the simple words of some devoted 
servant of the Master. Towards the evening about a 
dozen separate assemblages may be counted; and two 
parties in particular may be said to rely upon their regu- 
lar Hyde Park congregations: one near the Marble Arch, 
which has its rallying point under an unfurled banner 
bearing an appropriate text, surrounded by a zealous and 
devoted band of workers, male and female, whose singing 











is in itself a special attraction to the innumerable passers 
by. The other established Sunday meeting has its rendez- 
vous across the greensward near the ‘ Reformers’ Tree.’ 
At this gathering we were much impressed lately when 
an eloquent and earnest gentleman, at the close of his 
address, requested his audience to engage in silent prayer 
for one minute: at once, as with one mind, the large 
crowd uncovered or bent the head, and for that minute a 
touching silence reigned all around. To those who are 
gifted with the voice of the evangelist, here is a field 
where they will find willing and sympathetic listeners, 
while their object should be to ring the truth into the 
ears of those who are careless of heavenly things.” 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Governor St. John of Kansas, in a letter to the Hon. 
Eli Johnson, declares that in spite of the stories relative 
to the failure of prohibition in that state, issued by the 
whiskey ring and its supporters, the battle has been 
fought and won in Kansas. 

—A free reading-room has been opened in San Fran- 
cisco by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
progress of temperance principles in California is indi- 
cated by the fact that several of the Good Templar lodges 
are agitating vigorously for the suppression of Sunday 
traffic in liquors. 

—Mr. J. N. Stearns has just published, for the National 
Temperance Society, a little treatise on Alcoholic Liquors 
in the Practice of Medicine, by Professor N.S. Davis of 
the Chicago Medical College. The pamphlet, which 
extends to only about a dozen pages, is well adapted to 
increase popular knowledge with respect to the delete- 
rious effects of alcohol, 

—What prohibition has done for Ottawa, Kansas, is 
told in the following circular just issued by the Rev. 
D. C. Milner, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church: 
“*The undersigned, citizens of Ottawa, Franklin County, 
Kansas, do certify that for three years this city has had 
no licensed liquor saloons; that during this time drunk- 
enness has greatly decreased, and a drunken man is a 
rare sight; that the consumption of liquor has been 
greatly diminished, and that if any is now sold as a 
beverage it is done in the most secret way; that our 
town has never been more prosperous nor business more 
flourishing, and that our city finances were never in 
better condition ; that criminals and paupers are scarce ; 
that our community has been greatly the gainer in thrift, 
industry, and good morals, and that public sentiment is 
constantly growing stronger in favor of the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic.’ The above statement has been 
signed by the pastors of the churches, by the mayor and 
the majority of the council, by the county officers, and a 
large proportion of the business men of the city. Ottawa 
has about four thousand five hundred people. It has direct 
railroad connection with St. Louis, Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth. and Lawrence. Before prohibition was estab- 
lished there were four saloons that paid an annual city 
license of $500 apiece. The law against liquor selling is 
now enforced as well as any other law against crime, 
and the great majority of the people of the community 
would as soon think of abolishing the laws against bur- 
glary as they ‘would the prohibitory law. The present 
state of sentiment has been attained by persistent effort. 
Many persons who were in favor of license have been 
convinced, by the actual success of the present law, that 
‘prohibition will prohibit,’ and that all the real interests 
of a community are advanced by this policy.” 


GENERAL. 

—Oahu College, Honolulu, celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary recently. The reports for this year indicate con- 
tinued progress. 

—A Sunday-school Floral Society in which eight 
Sunday-schools haye combined for the cultivation and 
exhibition of flowers is the latest development of Sun- 
day-school work in England. 

—At the recent session of the Baptist State Conventidn 
of Alabama, it was reported that the number of denomi- 
national Sunday-schools in the state was now 144, with a 
membership of 7,187 teachers and scholars. 

That is rather an unusual course which has been 
taken by the Wesleyan Methodist denomination in Eng- 
land. At the recent conference it was decided not to 
receive this year any candidates for the ministry,—a step 
rendered necessary by the reduction of the ministerial 
staff on some circuits. 

—Mr. W. L. Woodcock, chairman of the executiye 
committee of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-scliool 
Association has gone to Europe, and is not expected to 
return until early in October, just before the holding of 


the state convention. During his absence Mr. R. War- 
ner Hare of Philadelphia will act as chairman. 


—Toronto Baptist College is now at last ready to enter 
upon its work. Thededication of McMaster Hall with 
appropriate ceremonies and addresses will take place on 
Tuesday, October 4, and the examination of candidates 
for matriculation will begin on the following day. The 
exercises of the college will commence on October 6. 
The curriculum shows a very full theological course, 
though the number of teachers is necessarily somewhat 
limited. 

—As an indication that the evils of spiritualism are 
beginning to attract the aitention of thoughtful people 
on the other side of the Atlantic, it may be noted that 
one of the subjects announced for discussion at the 
approaching Church Congress, to be held at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, October 4-7, is “The duty of the church in 
relation to the prevalence of spiritualism.” It is time that 
the whole Christian Church should awaken to its duty in 
this respect. 

—An organization for the encouragement of united Chris- 
tian work has been formed by the evangelical churches 
in Springfield, Ohio, under the name of The Chris- 
tian Alliance of Springfield. The plan of the Alliance is 
to do the work that is not done by other organizations ; 
to work among the lapsed masses on sanctified business 
methods; and to be both thoroughly undenominational 
and thoroughly orthodox in its efforts to instruct and 
reclaim the non-churchgoing portion of the population. 

—In a thoughtful article on the defects of German 
popular life, the Sonntagschulfreund instances, as a sign 
of the times, the eager interest which all classes in Great 
Britain and America took in the publication of the New 
Revision. In a parallel case in Germany, when a new 
revision of the German New Testament was issued several 
years ago, very few people knew that a revision had been 
in progress, or cared to interest themselves in it after it 
had been published. Even the cultured class, as a body, 
failed to show any interest in it. The writer of the arti- 
cle declares that the lack of popular interest in the Bible 
and religion is due to the absence of Sunday-schools ; 
and that for the same cause the German people, when 
contrasted with English-speaking peoples, shows serious 
deficiencies in moral soundness. The writer holds that 
when tested by its products the high-class secular educa- 
tion of Germany fails to hold its own before the weaker 
secular education of England and America plus the 
Sunday-school. 


—Exeter Hall was the place of meeting for the ninth 
triennial conference of the delegates from the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations throughout the world, which 
was held recently in London. Among the delegates 
present were 77 from America, 185 from England, 42‘from 
Scotland, and 21 from the British colonies. The meetings 
were held under the presidency, successively, of Mr. 
George Williams, Mr. Samuel Morley, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and the principal topics of discussion bore upon 
improved methods in the work of the associations, and the 
best means for extending their usefulness. On the evening 
of Monday, August 1, the delegates accepted the hospi- 
tality of the Lord Mayor in the Egyptian Hall. Earl 
Shaftesbury, on rising to address the delegates, was greeted 
with an ovation. The Earl characterized the confer- 
ences as a great cecumenical council, representing, as it 
did, no fewer than three thousand associations in regions 
covering a vast area, and as remote from each other as 
Japan and Madagascar. One remarkable feature of this 
conference was the fact that the founder of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Mr. George Williams, was present 
to see to what proportions his work had grown. 

—Mr. Moody’s summer conference for Christian work- 
ers is so fara decided success. Among the visitors, nearly 
two hundred in number, are Christian workers from Great 
Britain, Canada, and Ireland. The Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Bonar, of the Free Church of Scotland; and Mr. R. Cope 
Morgan, editor and proprietor of the London Christian, 
—are among the more prominent of the foreign visitors. 
The opening meeting, which was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church, was conducted by Mr. Moody himself. In 
his introductory remarks Mr. Moody said that many 
friends had asked him what the programme of this con- 
ference was going to be. In reply he had to say that he 
had made out several programmes, and had torn them all 
up. He had no programme. He was waiting on God to 
lead them, waiting on God to speak. Dr. Bonar fol- 
lowed with an earnest address on the need of the Holy 
Spirit, based on Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones. 
In the public services of the following days, Mr. Moody 
has himself taken very little active part, leaving the 
greater part of the speaking to be done by Dr. Bonar, 





Major Whittle, the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, and 
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others. Among the topics which have 
been discussed are “Communion with 
God,” “ The believer’s standing,” “ Power 
for service,” and “ Living epistles.” Only 
one public meeting is held each day; the 
place of meeting is the Congregational 
Church, and the time from 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. 
The first formal address is usually by Dr. 
Bonar, then follow informal questions and 
answers, and a general discussion. Family 
worship is held in the seminary morning 
and evening, and both here and at the 
regular meetings Mr. Sankey acts as musi- 
cal conductor. One of the pleasant evi- 
dences of the earnest devotional tone 
which pervades the conference is the little 
knots of people who may be seen through- 
out the day and in the evening, in the 
walks or on the grass, engaged in social 
Bible study or in religious conversation. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA | 
SEASON OF 1881. 


BY OUR SPECIAL, CORRESPONDENT, 


“Chautauqua is bigger, broader, and 
better, than ever before,” is the unanimous 
verdict of the multitudes who have been 
summering under the beeches by the lake, 
With more people, there is less of a crowd, 
as the tents and sheds of other days are 
replaced by lines of substantial cottages, 
and the new Hotel Athenwum begins to 


,overahadow the ancient Ark, The ever- 


increasing departments are more systemat- 
ically arranged; an Art museum (named 
Newton Hall) has been erected, and the 
programme is somewhat less helter-skelter 
in its appearance ; though there is yet a lack 
of convenient lecture halls, while more 
than forty meetings are held each day, and 
some lines of work must overlap each 
other. 


We might give a catalogue of theservices, 
with speakers and subjects classified; we 
might endeavor to describe the different 
departments of work, with their aims and 
methods; we might tell who spoke and 
what they said; but no pen can put on 
paper the appearance of the Amphitheatre 
thronged with five thousand people, under 
the glow of the electric lights; nor the en- 
thusiasm when the Jubilees sang and 
Gough told his stories ; nor the fine flavor 
of some of the wit; nor, most of all the 
peculiar atmosphere of the place, charged 
with subtle power, and making almost 
everybody at Chautauqua a true loyal Chau- 
fauquan. 

The whole season, since the Fourth of 
July, has been occupied. First came the 
School of Languages, with most of the old 
professors, who drew around them many of 
their old students ; and, as new lights, Pro- 
fessor Lummis, with the classic tongues ; 
Professor MacClintock, leading us back to 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors; and the He- 
brew, Rabbi Noah, who, for all his name, 
was not a dweller in the Ark. The Mis- 
sionary Institute and the Temperance Con- 
ference opened the way for the Assembly 
proper, which began on Tuesday evening, 
August 2, with briiiiant coruscations of 
oratory on the platform of the time-honored 
Auditorium, followed by even more daz- 
zling fireworks around it, 

There must be a new wheel, or some sort 
of a circle, introduced into the Chautauqua 
machine every summer, This year there 
were two,—a reckless prodigality of 
resources, foreboding new possibilities in the 
future. One is the C.8. T.—“The Chautau- 
qua School of Theology,” chartered and 
equipped for diplomas and degrees; the other 
is the OC. Y. F.R. U., or “ The Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Union,” a C. L. 8. 
©. for the young people, destined to cover 
the land with juvenile philosophers. Per- 
haps we should add “ TheI. O, U. R., Frank 
Beard, President,” which was exhibited in 
all its glory with crayon and tongue by its 





learned originator, and which attracted as 
large an audience and as deep an interest 
as the others, and was far more funny. 

The normal department, which was the 
germ of the whole Chautauqua movement, 
and has seemed of late years to be over- 
shadowed by newer interests, this summer 
received a fresh impetus. The class was 
nearly twice as large as that of last year, 
and would have been still larger but for 
its limited quarters. The course of study 
was more systematic, and a new departure 
was instituted in having a single teacher 
for each of the two grades: the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut in the advanced normal, and 
the Rev. B. T. Vincent in the intermedi- 
ate. In the former 115 entered for the com- 
petitive examination; in the latter, only 
recently established, 54. The Rev. B. T. 
Vincent also conducted the Children’s 
Class, from which 116, ranging from eight 
to fifteen years old, entered for a written ex- 
amination. The Alumni Day was one of 
the best during the Assembly,—processions, 
banners, speeches, banquet, toasts, winding 
up with an illumination on the lake, 
steamers hung with colored lights sailing 
in circles under arches of rockets and a 
blaze of Roman candles, and a final “good- 
night” piece of fireworks, which covered 
lake and sky. 

It is not possible to do justice to the 
platform in a single article, so that we can 
only allude to a few of the many promi- 
nent figures upon it. Of the “old” Chautau- 
quans, we must mention the veteran Profes- 
sor Sherwin, who has waved his baton over 
the choir for eight successive summers, 
never before so triumphantly as the pres- 
ent ome, and as bright in speech as in 
song. The Fisk Jubilee Singers were 
present through the Assembly, and sang 
their songs straight into the hearts of the 
thousands. Dr. Schaff, out of a wealth of 
learning, told in simple speech the story of 
the New Revision. Professor Corning, 
with the aid of oxy- hydrogen, accomplished 
the task of keeping the attention of the 
crowded Amphitheatre, during twelve 
evenings, by his lectures on the history of 
art. Professor Townsend, of Boston Uni- 
versity and the C. S. T., gave several lec- 
tures, stating the Christian doctrines in a 
style of crystalline clearness, and showing 
their evidence from the fourfold volumes 
of nature, mind, Providence and revela- 
tion. Professor Sheppard, of New York, 
gave estimates of great authors in pithy 
paragraphs; for instance, beginning his 
leture on Carlyle with the words, “The 
greatest volcano of the nineteenth century 
is extinct.” Dr. A. E. Dunning, the new 
Sunday-school Secretary of the Congre- 
gationalists, received a hearty welcome, 
and won for himself a high place in the 
fraternity of Sunday - school workers, 
Edward Everett Hale, at his first appear- 
ance on the platform, was greeted with the 
Ohautauquasalute, which made the crowded 
Amphitheatre blossom with snowdrops, and 
read his own story of “In His Name,” besides 
giving an address before the Look Up 
Legion, the children’s great “Harry Wads- 
worth Club.” Judge A. W. Tourgee 
talked on “ The Christian Citizen,” not like 
“one of the fools,” but in a manly and 
wise way, which held five thousand hearers 
for more than an hour. Then there was 
General Howard, the hero of the day, with 
sleeveless arm, and straight-forward, earn- 
est manner; and Schuyler Colfax, himself 
historic, with his eloquent story of the 
grandest life in our century, Abraham 
Lincoln. The editorial brotherhood were 
well represented in the learned lectures on 
Assyrian Monuments, by Dr. Ward, of the 
Independent, and the paper on Native 
Missionary Churches, by his associate, Mr. 
Carroll; by the clear and smooth para- 
graphs of Mr. Gilbert, of The Advance; 
and by the talks before a select audience 
in the Art Museum on ancient manuscripts, 





and kindred themes, by Professor Isaac 
H. Hall, of The Sunday School Times. 

The absolute agreement of views has 
never been required at Chautauqua as a 
mark of Christian unity. Every speaker 
defends his own “doxy,” and if he flings 
his lance in a good-natured way at the 
other “ doxies,” it is with the understand- 
ing that nobody is to be offended, This 
year, swords were crossed in a public debate 
on the question of woman suffrage. The 
contestants were Mr. Flood, the Chau- 
tauqua journalist, on the affirmative, and 
Professor Lummis on the negative. By a 
flank movement, Mr. Flood obtained the 
votes ; but who shall say which side had 
the best of the argument ? 

Space forbids more than a mere mention 
of the C. L. 8. C. with its talks at the 
Round Table; its “ vigil,” or night watch 
of the Class of 1882; its camp-fire on the 
hill, with songs and speeches by the 
blazing pile; Miss Merrill’s valuable con- 
ferences with the Primary teachers; Pro- 
fessor Sherwin’s grand concerts; and the 
marching on Processional Day, which 
brought to a close, for another year, the 
services of the Chautauqua Sunday-school | - 
amass 





BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements 4s 20 cents por agate 

line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate ts 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for sudscriders. 











ZOUCATIONAL. 


-ADLES’ SEMINARY, Somerville, New Jersey. 
Languages, Music, Ory WW. PRRE awe for gutalogse 


tary. 
MILWAULEE couiEar Pry 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Fully 


po ped with us, 
cabinets, observatory, studios, cm best ttactitcies 1 for 
music and art, Sixteen ex enced instructors. Col- 
lege Ree at with all modern Gonventences and com- 
forts. Thirtieth annual session ns Sept. 7. For 
circular address CHAS. 8S, FA , A.M., President 


South Jersey Institute, 


Briperton, N. J. Both Sexes. Climate mild. very 
healthy. Instruction thorough. H. K. Trask, Prin, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both es. Begins September 1, Fits for College or 
for Business | pan ah Painting and Drawing. Expenses 
school eve’ 


low. orthy and increasingly so. 
Send for catalogue to REV. E. J. AVERY, A.M., Brin. 


ALLEN INSTITUTE. 


Se wg A wax in best part 9S, Ca ‘0. For 
ys and gt ineteenth year; 
Ritoos teachers, % Jen w puplis rec received into the family 
of the President, and e rare advantages. Cata- 
logue free. IRA WILDE ALLEN, LL.D., Pres’t. 

1832 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


sna BANVILLE FEMALE. COLLEGE... 


pme 15th, i sal edvabionee ssraiened T apartments heated 
by steam. Eastern Conserva- 
tories, For "Catal e8, wy? 

sic “Granville, Ohio. 


Bae FEMIBTTSRLAL ACADEMY will reopen 
on Fuceday. Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 
and mecgagh instruction for college or for business; 
advanced studies for young i< ee: Music; French ; 
German, The situatio thy and Lae ogg tl the 
home, comfortable ; me charges, moderate. Special 
terms for ministers and candida 

H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph. D., Blairstown, N. J. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, On10, Mr. HoLYoKE Pian. 
The Twenty-seventh oer commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. ew, | and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for catal 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. — 


-SUPPLEE INSTITUTE. 














FOR YOUNG EASE rae.. »Pa. 17138; 

Best adv: and no extra for 
lectures, Latin, h, German and vocal music. Rev, 
KE. H, Supplee, A. M., and Mrs. Sup ee, pals. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. — 


The — Boys’ ee A the ay 


paren Se Scientific School _ 

tion = ive and elevated, feasion scans 
September 13, 1881, Send catalogue to Ca 

N. Kirk Talcott, Principal, Morgan Park, Cook Co.,[ll. 


RIVERVIEW A ACADEMY, 


with U. 8. tes Dee it. = pats gol wide- 
awake school for bb: combining Bae tise | 


Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. C e, 
with Chart of Coll College Requisltions ona, on on’ appties: | f 
tion. OTIS MEMBER. A. M.. Pr 

Mohegan Lake School, Pegkak ll, ¥. bad 


For boys. High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
cipline, Tealth and recreation ny rowing, bathing, fish- 








ing and sk: on lake, with R symae — and field 
sports. d ecptasion of) ne LyArey 'e absence o1 
town or influ annum. 


Se AM Principal, 
YOUNG B Bore, ‘e HOME-LIKE SELECT 


and age fralteh training’of YOUNG BOY Bove" Age of 


_— sis a. A.M., Principal and lene 











(Vol. XXTIT., No. 35. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
38% YEAR OF TREEMOUNT ens. 
ized i> naanis Guana g. thelr = ‘thorough pre- 
pared for oft or circulars, addtess 
‘H, Ph.D., Princina _ Se 
1841. MAPLEWOOD 1881. 


[hosters for You NTAGES in n loca: 
Mass., as inp tee 
v. 


Cc. V.SP PEAR, Pri 


Heyerforac College, Soroak College P. O., Pa., on 

9miles from Phil elphia. Under 
care of Friends (Orth ares). Fall term ~“y 9th 
mo. ith. Classical entific Courses. r par- 
ticulars. address Prot. A, C, THOMAS, Prefect, or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL, D., President, 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beauty ant healthfulness. Careful personal Sheution. 
Pupils fitted for any classin College. French spoken 


in the Family. ee ee es in Music and Art 
Studies. REV.ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has on its lists graduates of some of the best Schools, 
a by Universities and Conservatories in this coun- 
a Burope, an so is prepared to supply at short 

nates io class ‘Teachers. Tutors, or Governesses for 
any a. Parties in need of teachers are 
requ communicate withus. Well- 
ualified teachers aided = obtaining situa- 
ons. For circulars, etc., ply to A. VELL 
& CO., 42 Bond Street, New York. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR XOUNG. LADIES. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake Y. 

Full Collegiate Ci Course of Study, with’ ‘Academic or 
Preparatory rtment. Superior facilities for In- 
gtrumental Pend ocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 

tion unsurpassed for beauty an ‘healthfulness. 
Building elegant. Combines extended and thorough 
instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
home. Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. — 


‘Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank for the preparation of 
young = “m4 college. technical schools, or for busi- 
ness. An able faculty, supported entire by endow- 
ment, thus insuring the best of instruction and the 
aa expense to to students. Young men ol earnest pur- 

e, but bey means, desiring a liberal education 
Pal I be al by Fee in amount from to 
pearbg same peaaey Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited. 


Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Principal 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The sixty-third year will commence 9 mo. 7th, 1881, 
Extensive improvements have recently been made. 

Boarding-schools have special advantages. Conver- 
sation in German at one le. Music taught. Thor- 
ough attention given both ~ primary and advanced 
instruction. For catal address AUGUSTINE 
JONES, A.M., Principal, rovidence, R. I. 


‘NOLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, New 
nave, Conn., General Russell’s School. Prepara- 
tory to — ur al semeoe. or business. Thorough 
physical ing ilitary drilling, gymnastics, etc. 
Ample Opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windans, Conn, A 
family school for ore of all ones. hs om complet- 
mnegmesesne will be received at Wellesley wee kee 
out further examination. Superior musical advantages. 
For circulars address principal, Miss J.S. Williams. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for you men 
and boys, Media, Penna., twelve miles west of Phila- 
capes les be in n session at ps 

uly an ugust. 
Cape will ll open at Media, Se; 
mer circular and illustrated circular of 1881-’s2 
bated THIN C. SHORTLIDGE 


( Harvard evens ity graduate), Media, Pa. 
_ Students admitted at any time. 


“DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘ For years be- 
fore our son was under your care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to continue his studies in school any longer, 
we should feel that to have him under your instruc- 
tion would be a real blessing for him.” 

Py Ww. eeey 2d, Silk Manutacturer, S. Manches- 

ter, Conn., says We are much pleased with your 
school, and feel g — that our boy has been under 
your kind care t tyear, His letters (averagin 
about two per week to his mother, with not one wor 
of c coma nt, so cheerful and well, prove to us that 

passed a happy aaa delightfu year.” 

‘Vrom PP eter M. Bryson, Pres’t Phoenix Bank, New 
York: “ I shall be glad to give you the benefit of any 
influence I may have in my power to exert in your be- 
half. My seeney ‘Andrew? 7. Jr., did well under 
your care I know that is parents are cutirely 
satisfied, sud. aunt they feel grateful for all the kin 
ness and attention which he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You can - re- 
fer to his father, Commodore Andrew Bryson, U.S. N.” 

Send for ac circular, or, better yet. come and see. 


Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 




















Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the courses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 
For catalogues, or for other Information, address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President. 


FLMIRAEEMALE COL FGE 


rior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
,andalsoin Musicand Art. Heated by steam and 
rnished with an nevenes, By reason of its endow- 
mentits charges are unusually moderate. Send for cata- 
logue to Rev. A. Ww. Cowxs, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 





Auburn Theological Seminary, 
AUBURN, New York, 

Send for a catalogue. Careful work is done in all 
the departments. Particular attention is given to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in 
Morgan Hall have each a room for study and a bed- 
room, both comfortably furnished. Expenses are 
light, with aid for those who need it. The term begins 
September 7, 1881, 





edia and sea-shore. 





+ 
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San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens first Thursday in September. Same 

aid for Cy re as in Eastern Jemineries. Healthful 
furnished rooms and living at moderate rates. Address 
REV. De SCOTT, 521 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


GAz NETT’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, Ellicott 
City, Md. Principal, Jas. M. GARNETT, M.A., 
LL.D. pens Sept. 14. i. Thorov aration. 


" Thorough preparati ion. 
EST CHESTNUT 8TR STREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies and Children, Kindergarten and 

Boys’ Preparatory Class, 1707 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 

will re-open October 3, 1881. Miss M. B. Cochran, Prin. 


WALTON ACADEMY. 
Situated amid the beautiful mountain scene 
Delaware River, gives instractiqn wha her English, 
Classics, Modern Tan , Music, Painting, etc. 
Thoroughly pre ye college. Fall term com- 
mences August 21 18st. Send for catalogue. 8. COM- 
STOCK, Principal, Walton, N. Y. 


ly (CN. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY.— 
For circulars address Col. C. J, Wright, A.M.,Prin. 


re! ‘olden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Brid, ige rt, 
XZ Conn. Address the principal, Miss Emily Nelson. 


XEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYSTIC VAL- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both Sexes, 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
September 21. Enlarged school-rooms and gymna- 
sium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad- 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition 
in English and Latin, $400 per annum. For circulars 
address the Principal. 


( RANGEVILLE (Pa.) ACADEMY. Board and 
tuition,$125a year. Rev. C. K.¢ vanfield, A,™ M., ., Prin. 


eo ay. YORK, NORWICH. 
MES. J . HYDE'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13. 
REENWICH ACADEMY. 
X Usual Literary Courses, with Mu ‘ical Instituteand 
Comercial College. Founded !%v2. Both Sexes. 


ng neces decidedly religious. Tio. :e care and com- 
orts. 





of the 





portunities 3 salt-water bathin brane boating. Terms 
no rex Sept.1. Cai gue tree. Vv. F. 
LAKESL A.M., Principal Rast Greenwich, R. I. 


Oar Summer er boarding from Be paly 1 to Anenst #0. 


WN ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR Y heen 
LA DIES, 1519 Walnut St., Philad’a, will re-o 
for the Fall session, Sept. 22. Home pupils lini 


} OME SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pleasant, ¢ h,safe. 17th year begins Sept. 5. 
Rev. W. M. WEL , Principal, ightstown, N. J. 


H AVE you a of of Calan to educate? Send for new 
prospectus of lanan College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fai) term begins Sept. 15. Address C. R. . Pomeroy ,Pres. 


Ls INGSTON aay Seminary for Young Ladies 
Rochester, N. Y._ 23d year begins Sept. 15, 1851. Lo- 
cation unexcelled. Full course of study, ineluding 
Ancient and Modern Lengneays. Music, Painting, and 
Art. Send for circular. rs. C. M. CURTIS, Prin. 


VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 
HMayesville, Ashland Co.,O. Established 1846, Full 
College Course for — sexes in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathemati’s o extra e for German’ and 
French. Si iation del! nefal an noted for healthful- 

ness. ce pe es $120 to $160 a year. By corresponding 
with the Principal a part or t © whole of the student's 
fare to Hay erie will be deducted. Opens ist of 
September. Pupils received at any time. lars 
free. 8S. DIEFENDORFP, D.D., Principal. 


Wilsstine Hall, Nyack-on-Hudson. Home school 
for ten y oung ladies. Unusual facilities in language 
and literature. Lectures upon art and foreign travel. 
) 1 attention given to students who have been un- 

able to pursue a systematic course of siudy. a. 
ample and commanding a fine river view. Terms, $550. 
For circulars address, — Misses J. A. & & J. Kempshall. 


G \LENWOOD INSTITUTE, | 
MATAWAN,N. J. 
A Home Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. 860 
nd _be convinced of its 


a term. Send for Catal 
excellence. CHARLES ACULUS,, A.M . Principal. 


THE GUNNERY. 4 ‘eorpcchect 
Fits for any sotllags of a or scic:tific school. School year 
begins Sept. 12. 

D. W.GUNN, Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn 








Only 


Mt. Carroll am) Seminary 


Offers inducements not found in ony giher® institution— 
entirely original. “ Oreads »” giving: il] particulars, 


Aes Al AND HOME INSTITUTE, Pough- 
/ keepsic, N. Y., offers to young ladies fine advan- 
tages for a thorough, refined —_- a 
rooms, excellent tabl € — care, modera 
MISS 8S. V. H. “BUTLER, Principal. 





Temple | ‘Grove ‘Ladies’ Seminary, 
Twe t rae ‘heats Sept Li Seid fo 
my CNA year ns ir year- 
book RLES F. DOWD A Presiden t. 
GRANVILLE. MILITARY TGADEMT. 
RTH io N. 

Commercial mo Classical. Year begins Sept. 6. 

Send for-year book. 

EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C.E., V. Prin. 


DePauw College for Young Ladies, 
NEW-ALBANY, IND. 
Teachers, 8. Full course of ‘study. ‘Library, 700 


volumes, and 200 pamphlets. yg and Board for 
full year only $200. Music and Art Depar' 


r tments 
ete. Fall term begins September 7. Send for cata- 





ogue. Rey. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President. 
bg, Lnlversity. “Cobcur ‘Lectures 
resumed Oct. 4. 


Expense for 
. | Rev. 
Ossin ing Inatitate : fer Young Ladies. 
Sing Sing, N irst-class, Gpene Sept. 14th, Cir- 
culars free, Rev. C. D. RICE, Principal. 
(arrose LAKE ACADEMY, Aurora. N. Y. Devoted to 
/ the physical, mental, moral and social education or 
a few boys. Cc, K. HOYT, Principat. 
1795. Canandaigua Academy, 188i. 
CANANDAIGUA, N. 
A First-class Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young 
Men and Boys. Enters upon its eighty-seventh year 
in full vigor, with the best facilities for instruction in 
every department. Year ns Sept. 1. Circular 
with receremmnen i gt on Ws eo 
h.D., 
Ee AL PARKS. } Principals. 


$225.| ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACKH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and BustnEss for 
Boys. GrRapvuatane CoursE for ‘Ladies, PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 
cated on the west shore of the Hudson, one hour from 
New York. pene for Announcement for ~ tember. 
’. Ti. BANNISTER, A.M., netpal. 


Is successfully cam by 
mail. Send for a circular, 
Beary Angell, 354 4th 
Avenue, New York City. 


LORD'S PRAYER: 
We wal each ‘ou this 


SHORTHAND 
by mail or personally 
for ®15, an qruagenteos 
satisfaction. | Situations 
procured for pupils 


forcircular, CHAFEE & BULL: Queue, 4" 


xy tuiti 
a year. Calendars Neil ioe, ee 


. 














1) 


CHOICE ANECDOTES, 
ANALOGIES, SIMILES, etc., 


ILLUSTRATING 


190 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Bound in one volume, and called THE CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vol. 1. 384 pages. 


2mo. Price, $1.00. 


_ HOWARD GANNETT, PUBLISHER, Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Charlotte «> Female Institute. — 


Session begins September 6, 1881. Can gf 
ard of instruction. usic and Art specialties. 


ve unequaled testimonials as to the thoroughness and high stand- 
Families spending their winters in the South are Invited to 


stop at Charlotte, which is on the line of travel to the winter resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 


Institute and see if it is not worthy of their patronage. + « Gastempondonce solicited. 


dress the Principal. REV. WM. R. ATKINSON, 





Mi apiewoot MusicSeminary for young ladies. Estab. 
83. A thorough graduate course. The finest lo- 

cation on the ww River. For catalogues ad- 

dress Pror. D.S. BABCOCK, East Haddam, Conn. 


EST cintaaweie Rie Presta 
Y cong See and Bom hese ared for 

College or Business, Address G PRE CCHTEL 

A. M.. Principal, Colora, Cecil Co. ah. land. 

CO he STREET SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 
J Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals. The 
thirty-second year ot this boarding and day-school will 

commence Sept. 21,at 1615Chestnut Street. 


Nati 
LocU 


al School of 4 FE 
ion ten °’ ORATORY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in 
Voice, Enunciation and Action in their application to 
Conversation, Reading, Recitation and Oratory. Char- 
tered March, 1875 Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, 
October 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 


—__*> ane ee eS ei aes 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR ‘WOMEN, 


CoRNER — AND —, STREETS, 


Wil eopen ooptem 2th. 
ELIZABETH Of ROA DALE. ee 
JOHN SARTAIN, Vice Preside 

F. 0, HORSTMANN, Becretary and 5 


h il 
MISS NOTT'S Bastish *u.premae nd 
Year begins Sep oe t 21. Cireulars ola sent tipon application. 


WYNNE _ SEMINARY. 


A Home-School for Young Ladies and Children, 
reopens September i, 1881, at 1926 —. Eleventh 
Street, Phi 7 ‘For rogers cet 


Miss ELEANOR J. CR WP Principal. _ 











For young ladies and tlemen, 1 
Phila., 1 on the la, & Balt Central R. R. 

rses of study, English, Scientilic, and Classical. 
repared for U. 8. Naval and Military acade- 
mies, and the best American colleges. A thorovch 
chemical department. Reading taurht bya first-class 
e 





locutionist; penmanship by a pV ney vd r, master 
the beauties of the art. y\ bome- lite nee Po 
little bo; 14 Instructors. JosEPr a 'LIDG F, 


lege), A. M 


M._ Prin. Concordville, Del. ¢ Co. Pa 





‘TT. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS, Resters- 
\ town, Maryland. Prepares for College or Business. 
Advantages unsurp _ Reopens Sept. 15, Cata- 
logues sent, PROF, J. C. KINEAR, A.M., Principal. 

Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Aunerrasl* 

» Delightful Home 
School for Young Women. Only one teaching house- 
hold arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc.; literary work ot 
high grade. Vacancies filled in order of application. 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRaGpon, Prin. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIAMS- 
J town, Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1542. 
Prepares boys for College or for Business. Location 
healthful, no malaria. pans attention to individual 
pupils. Send for circular t 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. _ 


_, Pennsylvania “Military / Academy, 
(Opens fnetmnber 14.) Civil Engineeri 
ics, and E page ish. ees conferr 
Apply to Mahion Bryan & Co., 1i South Eleventh St, 
Philadelphia, Pos. ‘COL. THEO. HYATT, Pres’t. 


The Hannah More Academy for Girls. 
Thorough instruction, careful training, and the influ- 


ence of aChristian home. 47th year begins > ne Md.” 
Rev. Arthur J. Rich, A.M., M.D., Reisterstown, Md 


5 MISS ANABLE’S 





Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Pine ios Tp itnses ia. The 334d SCHOO. YEAR will 
begin y, September “ist, 1881. 


LYONS. (NY) MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


Founded 1854. Daily Lessons. I tes very 
successful as teachers. Terms moderate. Address as 
above for newest circular. 

Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Founder and Principal 


HE HIGH SCHOOL,’ Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., Principal. An attrac- 
tive home for boys preparing for college or business. 
Location retired and healthy; instruction thorough; 
terms reasonable. 


During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth ares Philadelphia, has been 
greatly in excess of the ly, Tbe course of instruc- 
tion in this institution ey p ical, and fits y strafing 
and oe for business. Careful individual ing ; 

@ large corps of experienced instructors; u ed 
taellitien: prorhed can begin at any time. Tl ted 
circulars: ‘free. 





Co., N.J. TATE INST! Le 5! omen for he xes, 
with best Christian i ly healthy. 


ASSL. 
Bee Catalogue. reduction. $200 ran ne Ope es 6, 


“BETTS S MILITARY ACADEMY, | 


feet Conn. Established 1838, Healthful Site 
nm Prospect Hill gutside the -diabe. Prepares for 
College or oy Bosiness 


~ West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Yo Ladies. Ninth . tyer begins 
ee ae estnut Street, West 

TO STUDENTS OF 
Ew 


MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
IMPORTA husic. THE 


pce g < the Now E Engla 
of Music my Soon F 
est < E. © TOURIEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Oakland Female Institute 


W. P. HUSSEY, Principal,- NORRISTOWN, PA. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Maas., ns its Twemty-sixth year 
Se mber 18th, 1881, Apply for Circulars to 


Cc. 3. METCALF, A: M., Supt. 
‘JSS E. J. MACKIE’S Boarding and Day ‘School 
for Young Ladies and Children, at Newburgh, 
N. 8 will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
Best advantages for Languages and Music. 


Bangor or Theological Seminary. 


The = iw ~ academical year will open on Thurs- 
" SS. oy ene nierenanaen ¢ see he 

day. For > e or 

tary, mor JOHN 8. . SEWALL, Bangor, Maine. 


Hoe SRDOL. Auburndale, Mass. For six you 
boys. The home influence, careful supervision an 
inetroction are peat such as many parents desire for 
theirsons For particulars,address James Bird, A. M. 


Fees INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares young men and boys for 
the best se And er eietiat Retrences : Dr. 
McCosh and the Faculty of Princeton Co! 

ev. A. G. CHAMBERS, , 


Cc 0 () K' S Collegiate Institute, 


For YOUNG LADIES, 
Lhe ee N.Y. Reg- 

ular college course, Beautiful Poages. 

sent on application. GEO. W. COOK 


Catalogue 
Ph.D.. Prin. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, WED 14. Catalogues sent 
on application to DEAN, Registrar. 


1 ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR oe 
LADIES, West Chenter Nex hool yea 
will commence SE BER ion) 1881, Buildings sews 
location beautiful ; pam 7 omen; all branches 
be aa Terms $170 reise school year. For circulars 
kh. DARLINGTON, Ph.D., Principal. 


g WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


nerease of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 
a= degrees conferred, or select courses. dings 
Se yy ge atiful, socessible city. 
re Sept. 8th, 1881. For catal es address 
Rev_ J. M. Williams, A. M., Pres't, W n, Del. ' 























CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Composer of “ The Pirates of Penzance 
and “ Pinafore,” Mr. ARTHURSULLI TAN, 
thus writes to the English represeniative of 
CHICKERING & SONS: 


as ALBERT Mansions, Lonpon, 8. W. 
ay yoy! aves : I never write a testimonial, and 
ve some ifticulty in knowing what to say now ; 
yet I should like to express the extraordinary musi- 
cal satisfaction and =o I experienced trum the 
CHICKERING Grand Piano-forte ou were good 
enough to ask me he try yesterday. he tone js noble. 
I don’t know which impressed me the most—its power 
and sonority, or its tender delicacy. With’ regard to 
its touch, no Fe men could hold any opinion save that 
wt is perfect—it does anything that it is called upon to 
do. I congratulate you in having undertaken to 
make such ‘sh instruments known in England. 

Yours sincerely 
(Signed "ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Tom Chappel, Esq. 
PHE and Universally 


All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 
to have a Chickering ot Re 
All persons haters & to seiaihl ne aielbidinet tiie or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to it our warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 
_ SINNER AND SAINT. 
By A. A. HOPKINS. 


Author of John Bremm, Waifs and their Authors, Our 
Sabbath Evening, ete. 


Popular 


A story of intense dramatic interest and great pow- 
er, in which enthusiastic discussion and practical 
methods of meeting the most pressing need of the 
times, shed clear light on difficult i 

_ extra cloth, 
- LOTHROP & Co., . Publishers, = 


GOLDEN TEXT 


FOR EACH SUNDAY ! 
Good Paper ! Well Printed !! 


School can read Piainly. (Size, 2 ft. 6x3 ft. 4.) 
Commencing October Quarter. Post-paid oe.5e 
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The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles ha s bear- 
upon the general theme “of the best m 
ng the Bible Siteelf and the various hel 
undoes tanding, have therefore been collected un 
the tte of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet, 


‘CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE Ly oe 
the Rev. Barpen Roars, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY 
By Charlotte at Yonge, 
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By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
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Philadelphia 


you will find, | 
among other places 
of interést, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces now cover over. thrée 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 
last addition is a large and _ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free.” 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Hlectric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 

There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 
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* 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by niail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JoHN WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 











CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house is now open for the reception of guests, having been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The house has been 
otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition ot bath-rooms, hot and cold water, with perfect drain- 
age. Gas throughout. Mrs. M. D. Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, begs to inform 
them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly comfortable 
Her impreved kitchen facilites, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, rivals the best 
of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury Park, being but two 
minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several pleasure lakes, on each 
of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is surrounded by wide pinzzas 
and balconies, Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the depot on the arrival o' 
every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their baggage checks, and 
hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. Rooms may be 
ergaged,and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and further information 


obtained by addressing ‘MRS. M. D. GAHILL, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Dy: my ad and Old People will find in this every 


ualification necessary, of all the flesh- entity properties 
are reta ned. 


Its soothing and nourishing ‘properties particularly adapt | it to atl conditions of the stomach. 


RPROWN & CO.’S 


WILLIAM A. 


UMBRELLAS. 


FOR SALE BY THE BEST DEALERS. 


—1881.— 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school Convention. 


These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly organized 
Sunday-school work of the present day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records that will con- 
veniently indicate the work which each scholar peenyrusn, They have been tested by several years’ actual 
e xperienc *e in Olivet Sunday-school, New York. and ar now ublished for the information and use of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE ‘AND. ANYWHERE, Copies may be had by addressing 
The New York Sunaday-school Association, 3044 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS, Paper Board Binding, 25 cents, Cloth Binding, 35 cents, A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 





PRIMARY CLASS RECORD, Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
__ Mailed to any address, postage paid, on rece “ipt ¢ of _abov e Prices. — 
= peredrengs 
SAFE PROMPT - LIBERAL 
——— re 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST site 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. vient 
accommodation to policy-holders, Conservative management. Strict oe methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS ‘AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


towns none other is used. Sample copy, 25 cts. Price, 80 ots.; $5.00 per do 


ONT = BLESSING. 


Has by its big ‘sales proven Itself to be the most popular Singing BOOK for Pees 
Schools, Prayer Meetings, Family Worship and General Exercives, Iq puny 


by Express, Send for Sample to Central Book Cencern, Chicago, [1]. 
Viuvinnat), 0,, or O, Ditson & Ca,, Boston, and New York, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


——— 


WHAT MAKES THE CROSS. 
[W. L. M. Jay.] 
Dear Lord, my will from thine doth run 
Too oft a different way. 
I cannot say, “Thy will be done,” 
In every darkened da;; 
My heart grows chill 
To see thy will . 
Turn all earth’s gold to gray. 


My will is set to gather flowers, 
Thine blights them in my hand; 
Mine reaches for life’s sunny hours, 
Thine leads through shadow land; 

And all my days 
Go on in ways 
I cannot understand. 


Yet more and more this truth doth shine 
From failure and from loss, 
The will that runs transverse to thine 
Doth thereby make its cross ; 
Thine upright will 
Cuts straight and still 
Through pride and dream and dross, 


But if in parallel to thine 
My will doth meekly run, 
All things in heaven and earth are mine, 
My will is crossed by none. 
Thou art in me, 
And I in thee,— * 
Thy will—and mine—are done. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. BY FAITH. 


(From The Republic of God, by Dr. Mulford.) 

The condition in which a child is born 
in the relation of the family and the 
nation, however rude and imperfect these 
relations may be in their development, 
in the ethical process of the world, calls 
out some elements of faith. 

The faith which is the gift and the evo- 
cation of this revelation is involved with 
the conscience and the consciousness of 
men. It has in its source and process and 
end an ethical quality. This faith has 
not its ground and end in an abstrac- 
tion, as a law or system. It is not 
a faith in a proposition, or a series of 
propositions, and it has not the necessary 
external character that belongs to them. 
It is faith in a person, a righteous person, 
in whom there is the foundation, and 
through whom there is the realization of 
the life of humanity. 

It is faith in one who was before the world 
was, and has come into the world in the 
fulfillment of righteousness for the redemp- 
tion of the world. This faith is not an 
effort of man which is to be received at a 
relative value, as a substitute for another 
effort of man. It is not to be apprehended 
as in-itself without an ethical quality, nor 
yet to be placed at a higher value than the 
ethical processes of life. Itis not isolated, 
but is related to hope and love, and each 
can but imperfectly exist without the other. 

These have each no merely finite ground 
and end, as they rest in one who, being one 
with God, became one with man, and whose 
life was the fulfillment of righteousness in 
the life of the world. 

This faith is in a righteous person, in 
whom is revealed the ground of the life of 
humanity, and through him and with him 
there is righteousness of life. This is an 
actual righteousness, and through faith 
righteousness is wrought and has its real- 
ization in life. 

This is the significance of the justifica- 
tion of men by faith. It is not a formal 
act. It is not simply an act of reputation. 
We are not reputed to be just through a 
formal relation,. but we are made just 
through an actual relation. It is not fo- 
rensic. In its forensic use this word denotes 
an acquittal of a charge, and not a remis- 
sion of a penalty. It isnot the authentica- 
tion OF a justification in an external way ; 
it is not a certification of a character in an 
abstract way, with ethical indifference. It 
is not the apprehension of this proposition 
by faith. It is—righteousness through 
faith. 

It is of free grace, and of grace unto 
grace, as it is given to all, and through 


| fuith man is brought into immediate rela- 


tion with the Christ. It has not its ground 
in the imputation of an external righteous- 
ness, and it has not, therefore, as its con- 
dition, faith in a system or service. It is 
the actual implanting of righteousness 
through relation with him, who has taken 


| our nature, and in whom was the fulfill- 


ment of righteousness. 

Through faith in a righteous person, 
who, being one with God, became one with 
man, in the manifestation of perfect right- 
| eousness, man is brought into the righteous- 
ness of Christ. Jt is the way toward com- 
munion with the Christ. 

Faith in its influence is retrospective, 
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who was, and is, and is to come, the words 
retrospective and prospective do not apply. 
It is faith in another; it loses its life in 
Him, to find its perfect realization of life. 
It is being in another, in a righteous per- 
son, and it has reference to the poverty of 
self alone with self, and to the destitution 
and disgrace and guilt of sin, that when one 
flees to him asa refuge, guilt cannot hold 
him, shame cannot appall him, the uni- 
verse cannot stay him ; he is clothed with 
the righteousness and the freedom of God. 
There are no words strong enough to por- 
tray this life. The stains of guilt are all 
effaced. They are cleansed in the fountain 
of an undying love. The robes of earth 
are washed in the blood of the Lamb that 
was slain for the world. The costumes of 
selfishness and vanity are thrown away. 
The reproach of the world becomes lost in 
the distance, to be heard no more. There 
are no finite limitations for the Spirit. It 
repeats the rude heroic strain :— 

“Freely justified, I 

Shall mount to the sky, 
With the sun and moon under my feet.” 

Faith in a righteous person, in the Christ, 
who is the source of the life of the family 
and the nation, leads the individual away 
from himself, and in being for another he 
finds his real life, and enters into, and par- 
takes of, arighteousness that is not a mere 
self-righteousness.; —a righteousness that 
he may resist, and the end is death, or 
that he may enter into, and may find his 
own life. It is this that has been wrought 
into the unity and strength and freedom 
of nations. 

And this faith does not stay by itself. 
It goes out toward another, as it is faith in 
one who has given himself for another. It 
can exclude none. It becomes the ground 
of sacrifice. It blends with love. A man 
does not, then, rest on the quality or the 
relative excellence of his own faith, and 
that, as the act of a finite mind, can soon 
be determined in finite measures ; but faith 
itself rests on a righteous person,—one 
who, being one with God; has become one 
with man, in the realization of the perfect 
righteousness. 

Faith works with hope and love; it is 
faith that worketh by love. The controversy 
of faith and works has its ground in empty 
and abstract theories. True faith is one 
with works, and good works are one with 
faith, because both alike have righteous- 
ness for their end, 





A HOLIDAY IN FLORENCE. 


[From The Cornhill Magazine. ] 


The foreign visitor who chances to be 
in Florence on Ascension Day is surprised 
at being awakened in the morning by a 
new street cry, ‘‘ Canterino / chi vuol can- 
terino? Oh che bel canterino!” and his 
wonder is scarcely lessened when, on de- 
scending to the street, he finds that the 
loudly vaunted songsters are not members 
of the feathered tribe as he had perhaps 
supposed, but black field-crickets, or pale- 
green tree-grasshoppers, imprisoned in 
small wicker cages, and sold indiscrimi- 
nately under the common name of grilli. 
The little captives, who are supplied with 
fresh leaves for their solace, are bought 
eagerly for a few sous each, and are kept 
in durance for the remainder of their 
days, sometimes surviving their liberty for 
three or four months. 

_ To buy one’s grasshopper ready caged 
is, however, but a tame expedient, resorted 
to by those who have not leisure or spirit 
to run him down themselves, for the grass- 
hopper hunt is the orthodox amusement of 
the day. Unworthy as is the object of the 
chase, its pursuit furnishes the pretext for 
avery pretty holiday; and any one who 
has seen the Cascine in the lovely May 
weather, gay with merry groups, youths 
and maidens racing down the long alleys, 
and children gamboling under the trees, 
while the more sober pleasure-seekers are 
contented to sit in the shade, will forgive, 
for the sake of its accessories, the modest 
nature of the sport furnished by such ex- 
ceedingly “small deer.” Itis a universal 
picnic, and the long tables laid with white 
cloths under the stately ilexes, look suffi- 
ciently tempting to induce one to taste the 
various delicacies supplied there, and 
cooked on the spot over glowing charcoal 
braziers, “ Hot fritters! fine and crisp!” 
cry the vendors, who turn out every form 
ot batter-cake with incredible celerity, 
giving them just sufficiently long immer- 
s10n in the seething lard to acquire the deli- 
cate golden brown tint that seems to justify 
their praises. : 

Meantime it remains a mystery why the 
grillo should furnish the motive of this 
gipsy merry-making, for while usage is 





nowhere stronger than in Italy, tradition 
as to the origin or meaning of popular ob- 
servances is scanty in the extreme. It 
would seem that in ancient Greece the 
power of warding off sinister influences 
was ascribed to the grasshopper, for Pei- 
sistratus affixed the image of one to the 
entrance of the Acropolis with that view. 
Some idea of good luck may therefore be 
associated with it in the popular mind, as 
it is with the domestic cricket in this coun- 
try, so that it may be brought into the 
house as a sort of charm against misfor- 
tune. It was a favorite device on Roman 
gems and signets, and is inscribed on sev- 
eral of those in the British Museum col- 
lection. In one a grasshopper charioteer 
is drawn by butterflies in a biga; in an- 
other, an attenuated figure strides off with 
a locust of giant proportions on his back. 
One of the Pompeian frescoes, again, is a 
caricature of a team of grassheppers har- 
nessed to a chariot, probably in reference 
to the fanciful resemblance of the insect’s 
head to that of the horse, which has procured 
for the locust its Italian name of cavalletta, 


Agents Wanted for “OUR 55 
EL AEE ON ST 
WESTERN: 

Just issued, 20 months in preparation by ablest B20 
graphical scholar. County Maps of every State and Terri- 
tory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 
every important Town, Beautifully Illustrated. 181% 
Jarge Pages. Retails @8.75 and @5.00. Tells all about 
Mining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; 
Transportation, Prices; Soeial, Educational and Religious 
Condition; Nationalities represented; Climate, Soils, Pro- 
duets. Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions; Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturing Business; all Statistics; Areas; 
Rainfalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every class, 
end seeures the most unqualified endorsements. Substan- 
tially bound. l inches in length and over 7 in width, out- 
side measure, Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 
No, 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED, erteeetar ete: 
MOET WN ci ARTICLES. 


IBLE REVISION 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS. 


a the Old and New Versions, in parallel 
columns. The best and cheapest illustrated edition ot 
the Revised Testament. Millions of people are wait- 
ing for it. Do not be deceived by the unscrupulous 
publishers of inferior editions. See that the copy you 
buy contains 100 fine engravings on steel and w . 
This is the only large type centrasted edition, 
and Agents are coining money selling it. Agemts 
pote gp Send for circulars and extraterms. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE, 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither streaks, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housekeeper. It gives a handsomer ap rance to 
curtains, laces, linen, shirts, collars, and cuffs, than 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 


of our 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


If he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will send you aset by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. ..Made only_ at Vevey. 
Switzérland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only to prepare it for 
use. In five minutes, day or night. any mothers 
find the nursing of their children a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if they 
would feed this food to their babies a few times eac. 
day. Recommended by the best physicians all over 
the world. Ask your mally phys na t it, and 
send for a pamphlet giving particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Foodand Reckitt’s Blue. 
AUTOMATIC 


Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itSelf. ““A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Thou 
sands are in use. By mail 


2 cents, 
q ETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 

















BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION, 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
‘THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 


Send 5 cents for samples of any two 
exercises on list, or 15 cents for sample af each; 


for postage. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
7% Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Bible and its Study: 


PROMPTINGS 
GENT 





AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and A writers to the issue of The Sunda 
Sehool es for by apt 13, 1879, has called fort 
numerous requests their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY_THE BIBLE? 
y the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
B rofessor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
. By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
vy the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin ae M.B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W.M. Thom- 
son, KE. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
their ideas about the intelligent use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. The Bibie 
and Its Study is a little pamphiet, reprinted from the 
columns of The Sunday ool Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are adapted admir- 
ably to meeta generaland real need. If we were a pas- 
tor again, we would put a copy into the hands of ever 
member of our church, and every scholar old enou 
to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had tone 
so at our own expense.” — The gregationalist, Boston, 

“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
It is aseries of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
afegtes to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who readit. At 
a time when there are s0 many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense against these 
attacks is an intelligent acquaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.’’— The Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada, 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“A valuable little book.”— The Advance,Chicago, Il. 

“These subjects areall discussed by the most learned 
Protetents of the Lag Ee —- i .s smal! com- 

a la amount of valuable read’ matter.” — 
Uinoried n Christian Review, Cineinati, Ohio. 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.”— The Chris- 
tian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

— valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully and studied. It con’ in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers an poonees. Any book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.” — The ian Journal, Toronto, Conada. 
* 4 valuable help to ig page useof the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 

“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a of this little work; it cannot be attentively 

without it; it nishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance.” — 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 

“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Tt is a very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be widely circulated.”— The Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Centrat Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the pegin- 
ning of the year. Itis a convenient little pamphlet ot 
about one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“'The work before us is calculated to fill a want; for 
it puts vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and concise form. It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 
rect ideas as to Bible interpretation and the use of 


commentaries. Webespeak for it a ready sale, as the 
price places it within the reach of all.” — The Brening 
Journal, St. Catharine, Cana 


“*The Bible and its study ; promptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the hands 
of every student of the Bible.”—The Evening Maiti, 
Halifax, N. &. 

“Tt will certainiy be a bee to the student of the 
Bible in his search after truth.”—The Evening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 

“ An admirable ae Ay all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” — The Bulletin, Norwich, Conn, 

“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils ly the Sande toheok 
is undoubted.”— The Morning Whig, Troy, N. Y. 

“ Although insignificant in size, this little velume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.”— The New Era, Lancaster, Pa, 

“ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.”—The Nationa Baptist, Philadelphia. 

“A very useful little manual, ”— The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

“Tt is able, condensed,and valuable.”—Michigan 
Christian Adwocate, Detroit, Mich. 

“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
chub together and get it.” — The Christian Sun, Suffolk, 
Va. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$649 RICHT GEMS,” 

By the author of ‘SONGS OF VIO- 
TORY,’+-&o., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 


Copies sold before its issue 

the vroste one party ordering ioe 
It contains 160 pages of spark “Gems” for 

Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 

Is the ‘*Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHGES,” 


Contains 176 pages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab-j| ing book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz,, $2.40, 


We willsend aspecimen copy of EA CH of these 
books on ng of &O cents. 


Address allorders, plainly to the publishers, 





USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Cold, 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages, 


30 per 100 
Wordsonly, - - 


10 per 100 
B@ Specimen Copy sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


Sar Specimen Pages and Catalogues wit fall list o1 
Publications sent Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 RANDOLPH ST., 76 EAST NINTH ST, 
___ NEW YORK. 
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Dyspepsia is the costly price we pay for luxuries. 
All civilized nations suffer from it, more or less, but 
none so much as the people of the United States. 
here in the new world that the disease has become 
domesticated, and we, as a Reopte, have threatened to 
monopolize its miseries. t us. check its further 
progress by the use of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PIANOS & sndctivped to ait pares ot che 
ORGANS ! Termsowy USES 
logue. HORACE WALERS & CO 
facturers and Dealers, 


.» Manu- 
8% Broadway, New York. 
20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 

ig Carved WalnutCase. § ie | 
our Lilustrated Catalogue. It 
ves information which pro- 








' ae the purchaser and makes 
deceiti ible. Marchal & 
, Smith. 8 W. 11th St..N.¥. 





HOOK & HASTINGS, 


pelos ct the Grand ow inva hy ee ged 
pncory Ng OE Ey Be RN, and of 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every y= a ot the country. We invite attention to 
our new style of PARLOR ORGAN (of pipes only) at 
prices varying from to $1000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANITSTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connec! with our art. DESCRIPTIVE - 
LARS and npostAen tone, furnished on application. 

SECOND-HAND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 


Merelomelere 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practical road ve 
hicle, with which a can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 
health and strength. Send 3c. stamp 
» for 24-page ue, with price lists 


TH POPE MEG. co. 
588 Waahington'st. Mann, 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. * 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[August 27, 1881. 














for Every Superintendent. 


sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald. 

“A book that should be read by all Sunday school 
managers, without regard to sect.” 
Prom The New York Tribune. 

*“ His methods of working, which were original and 
@ifective, are minutely described by Mr. ‘Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Bvening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with propriety be made a 

hand-book by all Sunday ool teachers and superin- 
ts. In fact there is no person in any condition 

n life, or any community, who could not find precepts 

for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 

the labors and ot this most faithful and effec- 

tive toller in an excellent and worthy cause.” 

From The New York Times. 

“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull’s volume will be of great use in 
the way of plan and su tions whereby they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable. 


From The Boston Evening Traveller. 

“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 
From The Philadelphia Daily Times. 

“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
he possessed, in addition to the strong religious feel- 
ing to the prosecution of effective Sunday- 
school work, the of character and the power 
of organizing which @ man to the front in 
any calling~—which actually did carry him to a com- 
Manding position in all relations of life. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s description of the model superinten- 
dent's earnest and effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play; and the result is a 

that to who respects a life of 
ey Sere toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 





From The New York Graphic. 

‘Mr. Trumbull has not given a one-sided view otf 
Mr. Haven's character, but delineated him so that 
the reader is able to gain a clear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Sunday- 
school, but as he was in his daily walks and avoca- 


From 17 he Springfield Republican, 
ie interesting in its faithful delineation of Mr. 
Haven's beautiful life and character as a whole, it is 
ly valuable as an illustrative pattern of Sun- 
work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long experi- 
zealous activities, and praciical methods.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
Pg as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
’ 


prac. and abounds in good common sense— 
” vaiuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 








From The Hartford Oowranq 

“ The volume is conse. written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. ... The story is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Philadelphia Press. 

“A model for what may be called special biographies, ; 

reserving, as it does, a just proportion between the 
ife of the man and his works, with intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to any one 
interested in the welfare and progress of the work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journat, 

“ The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
a model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives a history of this 
method of doing good, Senos ing. not only Mr. 
Haven’s experience, but also Mr. Trumbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” 

From The Utica Morning Herald, 

“ The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well saysin his preface, ‘the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model superin- 
tendent.’ It shows what a man has already done, 
ae of giving directions to show what ought to be 
aone, 

From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model su rintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods, 
and gre. besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 

“*The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
little volume with that title just publish by the 
Harpers, and written by H. Clay Trumbull, the editor 
of The Sunday School Times. In sketching the life ot 
Mr. Haven, a ag my Reese man of extraordinary 

ifts and success, he has made it the means of show- 
ng, a8 by living demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most eg a do his noble work, and of giv- 
ing the most stimulating and delightful encourage- 
ment to zeal and hope. ot only all superintendents, 
but teachers and pastors, will find the book singularly 
pleasant and wholesome.” 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ The book should go among all the young, and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while,ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
lawarely digest it, the effect could not fail of being 
especially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


endowed, 
schools.” 


From The Christian Union, New York. 
“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume. 
From the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee. 
“TI wish acopy of your admirable little book could 
be put in the hands of every superintendentd an 
teacher in the country.” 


From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D., of ‘the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 

“Your book must render essential 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved. 
From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin 
@ superintendent’s work truly and thoroughly, wil 
show many a man how, though immersed in cares, he 
can do the same.” 

From John BE. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive commitice of the International Sunday.school Con- 
vention. 


“ This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoo! 
worker in the land, The sing!e chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every superintendent and teacher who is 
laboring in such a field, while every worker in ‘A 
City Sunday-school” will also be practically helped 
by the chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all d 
Sunday-school, the chapter on ‘ Methods and Helps’ 
will be the centre of interest. The book is worthy 
alike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
man on the Sunday-school work.” 


in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


service to the 


to increase the efficiency of their | 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren. 


“Tt is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story. 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and is 
rich in every page with valuable suggestion to super 


intendents and teachers.’ 


From The Sunday School Magazine 
cuopal, South). 


“ The sensible and simple methods employed by this 
wise and good man are used by the author to illustrate 
the principles and duties of the superintendent’s 
work. The narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
drawn from it by the be tod Noa and facile pen o/ 
Mr. Trumbull are exceeding)y instructive.” 

From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist). 

“ The work is one which it would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 

From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 

“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 

From The Evangelical Sunday School Teacher (Bvan 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to become *‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, he 
carried out to success in the face of difficulties and 


Methodist Epis- 


| opposition which would have disheartened many 


From The Sunday School Journal (Methodist Episcopal). | 
} among those who are seeking the best methods hv 
; which to discharge this important office.” 


“This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
ast five years... . Its readin 
teachers and more consecra’ Christians.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 


A didactic statement of what a superintendent | this has been done with great skill—not in a didactic 


ought to be is weil, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better. . . 
superintendents will be helped by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owving 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 


ought to make better | 


. Others than | 


“Mr. Trumbull has chosen a title for his book that | 


is Mr. Haven’s best epitaph. 
intendent.” 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest, and be the better for it.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


He was a ‘ model super- | 
Genial, wise, active, benevolent, his life | 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and powerin ' 


many relations. but he is es 


jally presented in his , 


as superintendent. This view makes his biog- , 


pony A of value to all aspiring Sunday-schoo! workers, 
and indeed to all Christian men.” 





i delightful biographical sketch. 


workers.” 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 
“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 


From The Independent, New York. 

“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu 
siastic and intelligent promoter of Sunday-schools, has 
put into ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass of suex: 
tions and instructions of use to superintendents su 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhete. And 


way, but by_ making everything crystallize about a 
biography of the Hon. Henry P. Haven, one of the 
most enterprising and noble business men that Con- 
necticut ever produced.” 

From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“A living picture of the study, the versatility, the 
earnestness, the prayerful and persevering toil, which 
are essential to a proper discharge of the high ministry 
of a Sabbath-school superintendent.” 

From The Advance, Chicago. 

“We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-sehoo! 
superintendents. A capital portrait adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost in advance.” 

From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 
“ We recommend Sunday-school workers to get this 








Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“To what shall I LIKEN the Kingdom of Heaven?” 


Important NEW BOOK for TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PASTORS, PARENTS, etc. 


360 pp. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 12mo. 


And other visible and verbal Illustrations in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, A.M. 
With a Second Part of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the INFANT CLASS, by MRS. CRAFTS. 


With visible Illustrations ig Ad of objects or blackboard or slate) for 95 INFANT CLass Lessons, with 
an Ap ving numerous VERBAL AND VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WHOLE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
INCIDENTS, DIAGRAMS FOR BLACKBOARD AND 'T'RACHER’S SLATE, etc., besides verbal allegories, incidents, etc. 


The Book shows that visible Illustration is ScrrepTruRaAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TIMELY, and PRACTICABLE 
TEACHERS, 


POR ALL 
This Book contains also 130 BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


Equally epqreptinte for the Teacher’s only a few of which are for Artists, nearly all of them being for 
those who, like the Authors of the manual, have no power to make elaborate pictures. 


PRICE, $1.25. SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST PRESENTS 


leversaw,” Wm. F. Ward of 
Ta. has devoted most of histime 
tosellingthem for two years. 
An Lilinois agent cleared dios 
the first day. An Ohio agent 
ordered 9 re wed copy and 
whilo getting it framed took ¢ 
orders. A Pa, agent sold 200 
in two weeks. Rev. A. P. Bab- 
cock of Ills. says: ‘Your speci- 
men of Lord’s Prayer & Ton 
Commandments rec'd. It is a 
hing ofbeauty, we accept your 
termsand send draft for $18. 
Send by express. Weexpect 
tosell more of them than you 
have ever hac sold in one coun- 
ty: Mrs.S. E, Burdell of Mo, 
writes: ‘‘I want the sgency for 
the Lilustrated Lord’s Prayer & 
en Commandments, It se 
better than anything elaeI ever 
aw,” 

It does not require experience 
to seli it. Ladies who are inter- 
ested in Missionary work will 
find this THE THING with 
which to raise funds for the 
same for with a beautiful pic- 
ture (richly worth the money) 
toback up your appeal, but 
few will refuse toinvest. Min-— 
isters on sm2ll salaries will also 
find this » valuable article te 
Sell to parishioners and others, 
te increase their ssiaries, it ls 
also « beautiful reward for Sun 
day schools or classes. Size 8210 
is especially adapted to 8. 8 
classes, retail price l0ets, $5.50 
know a goden opportunity when they seeit, wil] not be long in arranging for the agency of this 

desiring the agency wesend sample, old or new version, on receipt of 25cts, Terms free 








Cut this out and preserve it. wy Name, Post Office, County and State Plainly. 


NICHOLS, Sycamore, DeKalb Co. Ill. 


I Thnes intends to admit only advertisements t are 


hat 
tbe publisher will 





refund to 


trustworthy. Should, however, an 
subscribers any 
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Heve you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teact 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 
HOW TO GET IT The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 

- pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 


cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. ‘ 


at 


ers 


Please send THE SunDAY ScHooL TIMES every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


Name, .... 





Post-cfhiee. .nccccccccnnen 


Fed b id cbc eb dtl Mhtebanincdnnnedgwabeniccndvinchenadededwace 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription-rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.+From one to four copies, one ‘year, $2.00 
each, From five to nine copies in a packagé to one address, $1.50 each. 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to ove 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one’year. 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


From ten to nineteen 


advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


money that they lose thereby. 





